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REPORT oo. THE EXPERT WORKING PARTY ON AGRICULTURAL SUPPORT MEASURES 


The widespread adoption in recent years of 
measures of agricultural price and income support 
suggests that they fulfil a real need. Prices of most 
farm products are liable to wide fluctuations and 

‘support measures provide farmers with some 
degree of protection against the most serious con- 
‘sequences of a heavy fall in prices, just as unem- 
ployment insurance and minimum wage provisions 
}protect industrial workers from the worst conse- 
‘quences of fluctuations in economic activity. But, 
falthough this social aspect has usually been the 
Imain objective, at least since the postwar food 
sshortages were overcome, support measures often 
have more than one aim. They may, for example, 
also be intended to encourage increased agricultural 
iproduction, either generally or for some specific 
(products, in order to reduce the burden of agri- 
cultural imports, or to expand exports, or to raise 
hutritional levels, or for strategic reasons. 

In spite of their value, however, it is recognized 
that price supports may have less desirable second- 

y effects. Thus, some kinds of price supports 
May in certain circumstances restrict consumption 
iby raising prices to consumers, impede the adjust- 

ent of agricultural production to changes in con- 
sumer demand, and in both these ways increase the 
Hanger of surplus. Again, some forms of agricul- 
tural support are expensive, and some lead to 
increased obstacles to international trade. 

Many systems of agricultural support have been 

ied, especially in recent years, in order to avoid 
Dne or more of these disadvantages. The Eighth 
Session of the FAO Conference therefore consid- 
red that it would be of value to have an expert 

ppraisal of the various measures employed. For, 
hile it was recognized that any support measure 
Must be closely adapted to conditions in the 
ountry and the objectives proposed, it was thought 
at some general conclusions might emerge, ca- 
bable of fairly widespread application. The Confer- 


1 


ence therefore requested the Director-General to 
convene a small expert working party to look into 
this matter and to report its findings to the Com- 
mittee on Commodity Problems and, in turn, to the 
1957 Session of the Conference of FAO. 

The Working Party met in Rome from 10 to 21 
December 1956. It consisted of experts, attending 
in all instances in their personal capacity, who 
had been nominated at the invitation of the Direc- 
tor-General of FAO by the following countries: 
Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, 
France, German Federal Republic, Japan, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Sweden, United Kingdom, and 
United States. 

The report of the Working Party is made up of 
four sections. Section I provides a brief introduc- 
tion. Section II gives a factual analysis of the 
main agricultural support measures in current and 
recent use. Section III attempts some appraisal 
of these various support measures from the stand- 
point of the producer, from that of the consumer, 
in relation to the problem of agricultural surpluses, 
and in relation to international trade in agricul- 
tural products. Finally, the main conclusions and 
suggestions proposed by the Working Party are set 
out in Section IV which is reproduced below. 


General Conclusions 


Two main factors account for the well-known 
tendency of agricultural prices to show wide fluc- 
tuations, which in turn has led to the widespread 
development of price and other agricultural sup- 
port measures in recent years. The first is the 
relatively low elasticity of demand for foodstuffs, 
though this naturally varies appreciably from com- 
modity to commodity. Whit the better-off consumer 
the limiting factor is appetite; with the poorer it 
is income. As incomes rise in industrialized and 
still more in underdeveloped countries, the demand 
for agricultural products is likely to rise also, at 








first in total amount and later as a shift toward 
more expensive commodities. The market will 
also increase with the growth of population. The 
market for agricultural products cannot, however, 
be expected to expand as rapidly as that for indus- 
trial goods, for which demand is virtually unlimit- 
ed. Moreover, at any point of time, the market is 
closely limited by the above factors, and a small 
excess of supplies will lead to a substantial fall in 
prices. 

The second factor is that agricultural production 
is biological. It cannot be increased or reduced as 
rapidly as the production of mines or factories; in- 
deed, an intentional reduction in the total volume 
of the agricultural output is not easily achieved. 
Moreover, the volume of production varies unpre- 
dictably from year to year, largely with the 
weather. A situation in which supplies exceed 
demand may therefore arise frequently for a short 
time during the peak period of seasonal produc- 
tion, or on a larger scale when the production of 
a staple commodity outruns effective demand for 
a period of years. 

The effect of the resulting fluctuations in price is 
the more serious since agriculture is characteristi- 
cally an industry composed of numerous small 
producers, typified in many countries by the family 
farm. Agricultural producers, unlike large indus- 
trial corporations, cannot individually influence the 
volume of production, and lack the resources to 
sustain more than a very short period of low 
prices without sharply curtailing both investment 
and expenditure on production. 

Agricultural price supports are sometimes 
thought of as a form of insurance policy against 
excessive falls in price, arising from a temporary 
excess of supplies (or alternatively a temporary fall 
in demand owing to a business recession). Their 
function in many countries, however, has become 
much wider, and they have been increasingly used 
as a means of bringing agricultural incomes clos- 
er to those in other occupations. We recognize that 
approximate parity of incomes is an important so- 
ciological and economic objective, and it is indeed 
explicitly set out as such in our terms of reference. 
Nevertheless, we believe that many of the diffi- 
culties arising out of price supports in recent 
yedrs are a direct result of this latter development. 
In’ any country, these difficulties are greatly in- 
creased at times of falling demand, e.g., through a 
decline in export outlets. 

In general, the operation of price supports pre- 
sents no great difficulty when the objective is to 
smooth out price fluctuations and to give some in- 
surance against sudden falls in price, and when 
the price support level is not too far above the 
general level of prices (over a period) in interna- 
tional markets. This is especially true when the 








guaranteed price is somewhat below the normal 
market level and is thought of as a floor or insur- 
ance price. We recognize, however, that the 
widespread control of exchange rates, and for some 
commodities export subsidies, in some cases distort 
the relation between national and international 
prices. 

Operational difficulties usually become much 
greater when price guarantees are substantially 
above world price levels, particularly if they then 
tend to stimulate production. In exporting) or 
roughly self-sufficient countries, this means that 
supplies over and above domestic requirements can 
only be sold by means of export subsidies, some- 
times direct, and sometimes concealed as in some 
two-price systems. These subsidies inevitably put 
economically weak exporting countries at a per- 
manent disadvantage in relation to economically 
strong exporting countries.’ They also cause dif- 
ficulties in importing countries and thus lead to 
additional protective measures. In importing coun- 
tries, the maintenance of support levels consider- 
ably above ruling world prices involves increas- 
ed obstacles to international trade in the form 
of tariffs, quotas, or variable exchange rates, or 
alternatively heavy cajls upon the treasury and the 
taxpayer when price guarantees are implemented 
by such means as deficiency payments. 

A further result of high price support levels is 
sometimes the accumulation of excessive stock- 
piles, partly as a result of the stimulation to pro- 
duction, and partly as a result of any restrictions 
on consumption which may result from high 
prices. It is natural that such stockpiles should 
emerge in exporting countries, since importing 
countries will normally consume their own produc- 
tion before importing. But high guaranteed prices 
in importing countries, by stimulating production 
(sometimes of an uneconomic nature), will contrib- 
ute to such stock accumulations to the extent that 
they restrict the normal export market of export- 
ing countries, which are often in a position to 
produce more economically and cheaply. 

Our first conclusion is thus that guaranteed or 
supported price levels should be held as nearly as 
possible to the general level of prices over a pe- 
riod in international markets, and that price sup- 
ports should approach, as far as practicable, to 
the concept of an insurance policy against sudden 
falls in price. We recognize that where prices have 
been established at high levels it would be impos- 
sible to reduce them sharply without causing serious 
hardship to agricultural producers. We recognize 
also that in many countries such a policy would 
add greatly to the difficulty of securing some par- 





' However, relatively high price supports in a major export- 
ing country may for a time hold an umbrella over inter- 
national markets and act as a stabilizing influence. 
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ity of incomes between agriculture and other oc- 
cupations. Nevertheless, we believe that the long- 
term aim of agricultural policy should be to work 
in this direction and gradually to reduce the vol- 
ume of high price and uneconomic production. 
Such price supports can have a great economic 
and sociological value as an insurance measure, 
comparable to that of unemployment insurance 
and minimum wage rates in industry. To a consid- 
erable extent, insurance measures of this kind 
can often be self-financing, e.g., by means of sta- 
bilization funds or the operation of producers’ 
marketing associations. 

It must be recognized that certain special con- 
siderations apply to deficit countries. Again 
wages, including agricultural wages, in industrial 
countries are commonly higher than those ‘in pri- 
mary exporting countries. Moreover, in referring 
to the import regulations that such countries may 
consider it necessary to impose on agricultural prod- 
ucts, or the other measures for agricultural sup- 
port that they may maintain, we recognize that 
these countries may often be faced by import reg- 
ulations in other countries on the manufactured 
goods which they have to export. 

At the same time we appreciate that socivlogical 
considerations may make it imperative to mair- 
tain farm incomes at a higher level in relation 
to incomes in other occupations than would be the 
case if the policy proposed above were rigorously 
applied. In our view, the best way of achieving 
this in many countries would be to gradually 
transfer manpower from agricultural to urban oc- 
cupations. In this way per caput incomes in agri- 
culture would be raised and the urban market for 
agricultural products enlarged, thus making possi- 
ble higher productivity in agriculture. There are of 
course exceptions, e.g., in a minority of countries it 
is considered desirable for sociological, economic 
or political reasons, both to maintain the current 
proportion of the population in agricuJture and to 
preserve the family farm. In such cases, somewhat 
similar results may be obtained by part-time farms, 
or by the location of industries in rural areas so 
that part of the farm family has opportunities of 
industrial employment. 

It is clear, of course, that the transfer of excess 
manpower out of agriculture can only be achieved 
gradually, at a rate depending upon the growth 
of non-agricultural employment. If, as will often 
be the case, during the inevitably lengthy transi- 
tion period, measures are needed to raise incomes 
in agriculture nearer to those in other occupations, 
we believe that this should be done as far as pos- 
sible by indirect measures of support, and espe- 
cially by such measures as credit at reasonable in- 
terest rates, aimed at reducing the cost and increas- 
ing the efficiency of agricultural production, 





though we recognize that there are limits to the 
extent that this can be done. This is our second 
main conclusion. We believe that, in general, such 
measures are the most economic and fruitful type 
of assistance which can be given to agriculture, 
and in the longer or shorter term will lead to 
valuable returns to the community as a whole. 

We should point out that the policies outlined 
above would automatically lead to a considerable 
shift in the pattern and balance of agricultural 
production, both within a country and between 
countries. Such shifts are in themselves often 
likely to be economically desirable, but we rec- 
ognize that in many cases other conditions of an 
economic, sociological or strategic nature may 
necessitate modifications of the above policy. We 
list some of these factors below: 


(a) the need in all countries to develup the 
technical and economic level of their agriculture: 
this applies particularly to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and to relatively backward regions in some 
developed countries; 


(b) defense considerations which may necessi- 
tate the continuation of some relatively uneconomic 
production for security reasons; 


(c) balance-of-payment reasons; these may 
be specially important in some underdeveloped 
countries which may have to channel their limited 
foreign exchange resources toward the import of 
capital goods for economic development, though 
balance-of-payment difficulties are of course by 
no means confined to such countries. 

These are of course in addition to the sociolog- 
ical and other considerations noted, and to the tran- 
sitional problems discussed above. 


Criteria for Agricultural Support Policies 


Within this general framework, we have set 
down some criteria which we believe should be 
taken into account in framing agricultural support 
policy and in choosing one system of agricultural 
support in preference to another, due account being 
taken of special conditions within a country of the 
kind mentioned in the three preceding paragraphs. 
This is set out in the form of a list of principles 
below. 

An agricultural support policy should combine a 
satisfactory level and stability of income in agri- 
culture to the maximum degree possible with: 


(a) the greatest practicable flexibility of agri- 
cultural production in its adjustment to consumer 
demand; 

(b) a balanced and expanding consumption of 
agricultural products; 





(c) the most rational use of the agricultural 
and other resources of the country; 


(d) the greatest simplicity of operation with 
the minimum cost to the community as a whole in 
relation to the results achieved. 


These four criteria are briefly discussed in turn 
below. 

The greatest practicable flexibility of agricultur- 
al production in its adjustment to consumer 
demand. Agricultural production is by its very na- 
ture somewhat inflexible, because of the slow proc- 
ess of biological growth, the need to maintain cer- 
tain rotations, the unsuitability of some soils and 
climates for more than a limited range of prod- 
ucts, difficulty of switching invested resources, 
etc. It is important that the nature and level of 
price guarantees and other supports should not add 
further to this rigidity, by making production 
profitable after effective demand is fully satisfied. 
This point is to a considerable extent implicit in 
the criteria discussed below. 

A balanced and expanding consumption of agri- 
cultural products. Implicit in this requirement are 
both nutritional and economic aspects. A support 
measure should, if possible, encourage, and in any 
case should restrict as little as possible, the con- 
sumption of the most nutritionally desirable food- 
stuffs. It should also be designed as far as possi- 
ble to expand, and not to restrict, the effective de- 
mand for agricultural products, both food and non- 
food. Both aspects involve considerations of con- 
sumer price level and general level of economic 
activity. They also imply the least possible obsta- 
cles to the free flow of supplies to consumers, both 
nationally and internationally, and the least possi- 
ble freezing of products in unconsumed stockpiles. 
This criterion, however, goes beyond the con- 
sumption aspect in its implications. Measures which 
tend to stimulate demand clearly stimulate also 
agricultural production and, in turn, the whole 
process of economic development. 

The most rational use of the agricultural and 
other resources of the country. This requirement 
again has rather wide implications. It implies that, 
to the greatest possible extent, the measures 
adopted should be calculated: 


(a) to encourage improvements in the techni- 
cal efficiency of agriculture; 


(b) to avoid production in excess of consump- 
tion leading to wastage or to excessive stockpiles; 


(c) to secure the most efficient pattern of pro- 
duction, within a country as well as between coun- 
tries, taking into account both short and longer 
term considerations, and the importance of encour- 
aging a balanced and diversified form of agricul- 
ture. 


The last point, too, implies among other things 
the least possible obstacles to international trade. 
Attention has been drawn in a number of FAO pub- 
lications to the slow postwar growth of inter- 
national trade in agricultural products, compared 
with that of international trade as a whole, and a 
recent analysis brings out how largely this has 
been the result of the swing toward greater self- 


sufficiency, fostered by price support measures. * 


The greatest simplicity of operation with the min- 
imum cost to the economy as a whole in relation 
to the results achieved. Within the general frame- 
work proposed, the methods which seem most 
suitable may evidently vary widely according to 
the economic and social structure of the country. It 
should be stressed, however, that the minimum cost 
does not necessarily imply the least cost to the 
government and taxpayer. Whether additional re- 
turns to agriculture from other sectors come via 
the consumer, from the treasury, or from other 
sectors of the economy (e.g., processors, distribu- 
tors, manufacturers of farm requisites, etc.) must 
depend on conditions in each individual country. 
This criterion does, however, imply the maximum 
of self-help within the food and agricultural] in- 
dustry, e.g., through co-operatives for buying, cred- 
it, and marketing, or through marketing boards. 


Classification and Applicability of Agricultural 
Support Measures 


In the analytical section of our report we have 
classified agricultural supports into price support 
measures, which may or may not involve price 
guarantees, and measures aimed at reducing costs 
of production and marketing, including those de- 
signed to increase the technical efficiency of agri- 
culture. 

Measures aimed at reducing costs and/or raising 
efficiency include some.which may have an imme- 
diate effect, such as relief from taxation, direct in- 
come subsidies, crop and livestock insurance, sub- 
sidies or price regulations to reduce the cost of 
agricultural requisites, and the provision of credit 
at reasonable interest rates. Others, including meas- 
ures to improve land and equipment, technological 
measures, and measures to improve the agrarian 
structure, normally have a long-term influence. In 
any country the most suitable of these measures 
will depend largely on national circumstances and 
policy, e.g., whether or not it is desired to stimu- 
late the level of production. 

Price support measures without definite price 
guarantees are implemented by similar, though less 


2 FAO, The State of Food and Agriculture, 1956 (Chapter Ii). 
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precise, means to those used where price guaran- 
tees are in operation, including the regulation of 
imports and exports, improved methods of market- 
ing, e.g., through producers’ associations, by gov- 
ernment intervention in markets, etc. Although a 
highly important group in their incidence, they do 
not therefore demand separate treatment. 

Guaranteed prices include, in order of increas- 
ing rigidity, guaranteed minimum prices, guaran- 
teed price ranges, and fixed prices. In certain cir- 
cumstances, however, each of these types of price 
guarantee may tend to approximate to one of the 
other types. 

Guaranteed price levels may be established by 
ad hoc methods, or in part by the application of 
a formula. Formulas for determining the level of 
guaranteed prices vary in flexibility from the Unit- 
ed States parity system, which is the most rigid, 
through the farm income and cost of production 
formulas, to the New Zealand multiple factor sys- 
tem which approximates to an ad hoc method. 
The use of a formula appears to introduce an ele- 
ment of rigidity into the price-fixing system, even 
though there remains a large element of judgment 
in the final decision. An advantage of the formula 
system, however, is that it gives farmers a feel- 
ing of security and the possibility of intelligent 
forward planning. In other systems these advan- 
tages are sought by long-term price guarantees, or 
by limits on the price fluctuation allowed by the 
government. 

The most appropriate method of implementing 
guaranteed prices for agricultural products will 
vary according to the particular circumstances of 
each country. Broadly, there are two ways of im- 
plementing guaranteed prices: by regulating the 
flow of supplies to the market or by financial meas- 
ures. By the first are meant such methods as the 
operation of buffer stocks, the regulation of im- 
ports or exports, the utilization of excess supplies 
for secondary purposes, such as the manufacture 
of feed, or restrictions on production. Financial 
methods include deficiency payments, and stabiliza- 
tion or equalization funds. We do not consider that 
any general conclusion can be reached about the 
merits or demerits of any of these methods, though 
some will be more suitable than others in any 
given circumstances according to conditions and 
policy objectives in the country concerned. 

While the operating funds for agricultural sup- 
port measures usually come from the producers 
themselves, as in equalization or stabilization funds, 
or from the State, these seldom represent the whole 
of the additional income to agriculture under a 
support scheme. According to the method of sup- 
port and the way in which it is implemented, all 
or part of the burden may fall upon one or more 
other groups, including domestic consumers, 


foreign consumers, foreign producers, providers of 
farm credit and farm requisites, or processors ana 
distributors of farm products. Considerations of 
where the financial burden falls may often deter- 
mine the relative suitability of different types of 
support schemes in different circumstances, or even 
whether they can be used at all. 

In addition, however, to any transfer of eco- 
nomic resources from other sections of the com- 
munity to agriculture, some of the increased income 
to agriculture from support measures stems from 
greater agricultural productivity and improved 
marketing. Many support schemes are specifically 
directed to that end. Even where they are not, how- 
ever, the greater stability of income expected 
under price and other support measures is likely 
to give farmers more confidence to embark on 
fairly long-term plans of investment and farm man- 
agement which will tend to increase productivity. 
Any economic (as distinct from, e.g., sociological 
or defense) justification of agricultural support 
policies must rest ultimately on their effect in in- 
creasing agricultural productivity or improving 
marketing and distribution. 


Suggestions and Recommendations of an 
Operational Nature 


In addition to the more general conclusions and 
criteria set out earlier, we have as a result of our 
analysis reached a number of conclusions on some 
aspects of the practical operation of price and other 
agricultural support measures. Not all of these will 
apply in all countries; many, however, are of 
fairly general applicability. 

Regulation of imports. Where tariffs and other 
methods of regulating imports are used to imple- 
ment price supports, seasonal restrictions, or 
restrictions which apply only when market prices 
fall below the guaranteed level, can give the same 
security to producers, often with less disadvantages 
to consumers in importing countries and with less 
obstruction to international trade, than restrictions 
which remain in force throughout the year. 

Weather risks. In areas subject to serious drought, 
hail, or similar hazards, price support schemes will 
not give income stability to farmers unless supple- 
mented by schemes of crop and livestock insurance. 
Where weather risks are less severe, attention 
may be drawn to the systems used in some coun- 
tries to vary the level of guaranteed prices with 
yields as a means of increasing the stability of 
farm incomes, which may be of value in some cir- 
cumstances. 

Price fluctuations. Not all price support meas- 
ures give adequate security against sales below rul- 
ing market levels owing to the economic weakness 
of small farmers, lack of market information, etc. 





These difficulties may be reduced if the bargaining 
position of farmers is improved by centralized sell- 
ing through co-operative or other producer mar- 
keting agencies. 

Agricultural supports and efficiency of produc- 
tion. Price supports may tend to lessen the incen- 
tive to greater production efficiency in some cases, 
but on balance the effect in most countries is more 
likely to be toward greater technical efficiency. 
With larger incomes, farmers are able to invest 
more in agriculture, though this is not always the 
case, e.g., in some underdeveloped countries where 
investment outside agriculture shows much higher 
profits. Greater stability of returns may also in itself 
often encourage agricultural investment. Neverthe- 
less, we believe that priority should be given, to 
the greatest degree practicable, to agricultural sup- 
port measures aimed directly at reducing input 
costs and increasing productivity. Such measures 
cannot, however, entirely replace price supports, 
at least at insurance levels, or farm prices may fall 
parallel with or faster than increasing produc- 
tivity. 

Small farmers and farmers on marginal land. If 
a reasonable level of income to small farmers and 
farmers on marginal land is to be maintained, price 
guarantees may have to be set at a higher level 
than would be necessary to provide a reasonable 
return to larger farmers. We believe that, as far 
as possible, assistance to such farmers should be 
given in such forms as credit facilities at low inter- 
est rates, rehabilitation and improvement grants, 
etc., in order to improve their relative efficiency 
and thus make possible a lower general level of 
price support for any desired level of income. At 
the same time, we would stress the importance of 
more deep-seated schemes to secure an agrarian 
structure closely related to the economic and other 
needs of the country. 

Support measures in underdeveloped countries. 
Because of the limited government funds avail- 
ble and the importance in such countries of avoid- 
ing high consumer prices in view of the low aver- 
age level of incomes, price support measures in 
underdeveloped countries should be largely of a 
self-financing nature. Here, especially, we would 
stress that the most effective measures of support 
are those aimed at improving the efficiency of pro- 
duction and marketing of agricultural products. 
We would also stress the importance in under- 
developed countries of policies aimed at securing a 
balanced development of agriculture and industry 
and of measures to secure an adequate level of in- 
vestment in agriculture. Otherwise, supplies of 
agricultural products may not keep pace with 
growth of demand and the resulting rise in price 
may cause hardship to the poorer consumers and 
other difficulties. 


Price support measures and the pattern of agri- 
cultural production. Great attention should be paid 
to avoiding a distortion of the pattern of agricul- 
tural production in relation to demand through the 
operation of price support policies, e.g., through 
an unbalanced price relationship between com- 
modities, an unbalanced commodity coverage of 
price support measures, or by maintaining the 
profitability of production of certain commodities 
after demand has been satisfied. While agricultural 
production usually responds to increased prices and 
outlets, a lower level of production is more diffi- 
cult to achieve unless some resources can be shift- 
ed fairly smoothly to other products. Where this 
is not possible, e.g., because supplies of all com- 
modities are ample or excessive, or for lack of suit- 
able alternative enterprises, lower support price 
levels may not achieve a decrease in production 
and may in some circumstances have the opposite 
effect, unless some alternative means can be found 
of providing farmers with some income from these 
unused resources as, for example, under the 
United States “Soil Bank” scheme. 

The expansion of domestic consumption. The ef- 
fect of price supports on consumer prices is likely 
to vary widely with circumstances, but in view of 
the limited commodity coverage in most countries 
their effect on the over-all cost of living will sel- 
dom be considerable, though this may be of a4 con- 
siderable importance in countries where the per 
caput income is low. Moreover, since marketing 
and distribution margins account, on average, for 
about half the cost of foodstuffs to the consumer 
and tend to rise, changes in this sector may have 
as great an influence on the final cost to the consum- 
er as changes in the farm price. The share of the 
consumer price received by farmers is usually 
greatest for such foods as livestock products, which 
also show the greatest price elasticity; for these 
products, it may be advisable to adopt support 
measures which on average do not increase the cost 
of food to the consumer, such as deficiency -pay- 
ments, equalization funds, or the limited short- 
term use of buffer stocks. 

Measures to expand consumption on domestic 
markets as a means of disposing of agricultural sur- 
pluses fostered by price support policies in gen- 
eral have been less widely explored than the search 
for export markets. This aspect might with ad- 
vantage be studied in many countries. 

Limitations on production. Where production re- 
strictions on an area basis prove inadequate, the 
imposition of marketing quotas on a tonnage basis 
may become necessary since these cannot be 
evaded by, for example, measures to raise yields per 
unit of area. 

Buffer stocks. Buffer stocks are a valuable 
method of price support when used to reduce some 
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seasonal and other short-term variations in sup- 
plies. They become dangerous to stability when 
they rise above a certain level, and consideration 
should be given, in all countries using this method 
of implementing price supports, to establishing a 
maximum limit for such buffer stocks. The im- 
plementation of this recommendation implies the 
availability of really effective measures to restrict 
production in case of need. 

Limited price guarantees. Price supports cover- 
ing only a limited quantity of production may be 
a useful means of reducing prices in order to pre- 
vent an excessive expansion of the output of a 
commodity, or of limiting the cost of support meas- 


ures. Such schemes, however, imply a two-price 
system and, where prices to domestic consumers 
are maintained at a high level, they become a form 
of export subsidy. 

Exports subsidies. Where subsidies on exports 
have to be resorted to as a result of price support 
policies, they should be used with great restraint, 
since they put economically weaker exporting 
countries at a permanent disadvantage and are 
liable to lead to additional protective measures in 
importing countries. The adverse effect on other 
exporters can be limited by avoiding such devices as 
tied sales, i.e., linking sales under preferential con- 
ditions with sales under normal market terms. 


MEETING OF EXPERTS ON INTERNATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


The second meeting of the Experts on Inter- 
national Index Numbers of Agricultural Production 
took place in Rome, from 24 to 28 September 1956. 
Besides the representatives of FAO, 18 experts 
from nine countries and three international organ- 
izations, representing most of the regions of the 
world, attended the meeting. 

The main purpose of the meeting was to review 
the work done by FAO following the recommend- 
ations of the first meeting of experts, which was 
held in Rome in December 1952, and to take de- 
cisions that would guide FAO in its future work. 
It also reviewed some of the work done by FAO 
with regard to producer prices. 


The principal decisions of the meeting were: 


1. FAO should continue to use uniform world 
weights for the calculation of regional 
and world index numbers. 


2. These world weights should be weighted 
averages of country relatives based on pro- 
ducer prices. Such weights would replace 
the present system of world weights based 
on world prices. 

3. Wheat relative prices should continue to be 
the basis of the weights. 

4. FAO should experiment further on the 
practicability of the use of regional weights 
for intra-regional country comparisons. 

5. FAO should shift to a postwar base for the 
weights. The base period should be at least 
three years, and possibly more, centered 
around 1953. 

6. FAO should also shift the time base of the 
index series to a postwar period. This also 
should be at least three years, and possibly 
more, centered around 1953. 








Commodity Notes 


RICE - TRADE AND PRICE SITUATION 


World trade in rice expanded in 1956, mainly 
owing to increased import requirements by India, 
Indonesia and Pakistan. The additional de- 
mand was fulfilled largely from stocks previously 
accumulated in Burma, Italy, and the United 
States. Trade promises to be maintained at a high 
level in 1957, reflecting the large purchase commit- 
ments made in late 1956. Prices have generally 
kept steady in recent months, though reductions 
were made in some government-to-government 
transactions. 


Trade in 1956 


Preliminary figures indicate that world trade in 
rice was maintained in 1956 at a level well above 
the postwar average, though still far below prewar 
figures. During the last year, a dozen leading ex- 
porters shipped about 550,000 tons (or 16 percent) 
more than in 1955, the previous postwar record 
year. The largest absolute rise was achieved by 
Burma, which almost reached the 2 million mark 
for the first time since before the war. Proportion- 
ately larger increases were recorded by Brazil, 
Italy, and the United States (see Table 1). Non- 
Asian exporters almost certainly will prove to have 
supplied a larger share of world shipments than 
in 1955. This shift reflects mainly the successful 
efforts of Italy and the United States to dispose of 
accumulated stocks, the bigger crops in Brazil and 
Egypt, and the poor crop in East Pakistan. 

In Burma, practically all the old stocks were sold, 
in addition to most of the 1955/56 crop, though 
some of these quantities still remain to be shipped 
in 1957. Thailand’s exports consisted almost en- 
tirely of rice from the 1955/56 crop, the older stocks 


Table 1. — Gross Exports of Milled Rice of Twelve 
Leading Exporting Countries, 1954, 1955, and 1956 











| | 
Countries 1956 1955 | 1954 
are Thousand metric tons..... 
Burma. a ne eee 1 860 1636 ; 1 461 
Thailand. Saas os Gl a At ai hak nah rar ahakae 1 239 | 1228 | 1018 
I ran ais ec bind Rb ee ccna 820 516 | 556 
Metadneddadienenvesceuseoesaewn’s 352 169 | 197 
eee *230 183 | 49 
Tata... 2c cece ccececccsccsceeres ; *100 170 | 36 
Sicddvanecsdsedcseveddsdsaswed 70 | 49 61 
hs cavasruecenrdccseenvessapacees *70 | 2% ame 
DING EN case ceadkisagaaed daeeus *60 | 246 | 140 
Cambodia and Viet-Nam............. 46 | 105 356 
SE EE cr scabentadbeuecteos? 42 55 | 37 
Deleliciibs navcviaaiayccssnlesktn 4920 | 4360 | 3910 
i 
* Estimate. — ‘Pakistan's exports were greatly exceeded by imports 
in 1956. 


Table 2. — Exports of Rice From Thailand in 1956, 
Showing Principal Types of Processing and Main 




















Destinations 
Percentage of 
aes Milled | Husked| Broken | total exports 
Destinations rice rice rice prtase See a er ey 
1955 | 1956 
vécwoded - Thousand metric tons ........, 
Ce ee epee 184 9 114 | “20 25 
Se, FOB. C6 cc ccccccces 91 05 | 74 13 13 
DE Ge so cccsnctccnes 66 0.2 114 14 14 
Do hada chs 0k co 0 essere 116 — | 14 26 ll 
| re 145 — | _ 5 ll 
Philippines................ _— — | 32 4 3 
rr 27 a % ae an 2 
Other Asian countries. ..... 47 0.3 | 30 8 6 
Netherlands............... 39 4 | 1 3 4 
United Kingdom.......... 12 ed 6 1 2 
Other European countries... 6 6.4 | 3 3 | 1 
} | } 
Me ied OSE Les 2i| —| wo] 2] 3 
I GONE, wcletcnidewe ses 24 0.2 | 3 | 1 | 2 
Other countries. ........... os _ | _ _ | 3 
| 
“ry —e 7] | 
WEE. jovencwdeeteruces 816 21.4 400 100 100 
| | 








having been disposed of previously; therefore, that 
country’s total exports did not differ materially 
from those of 1955. Almost one third of Thai- 
land’s exports consisted of broken rice, most of 
which went to Hong Kong, Singapore, and Malaya. 
These three importers also took over one half of 
Thailand’s rice shipments in 1956, while Japan’s 
share fell heavily (see Table 2). When the full ex- 
tent of the crop damage in East Pakistan became 
known early in 1956, exports were stopped and the 
shipments from West Pakistan directed to the east- 
ern half of the country. Cambodian exports were 
very modest, supplies being affected still by the 
crop failure of 1954. In Viet-Nam, food require- 
ments of the large number of refugees and other 
after-effects of political disturbances reduced ex- 
ports. 

Unusually large stocks of rice had accumulated 
in the United States by the end of 1955, but all 
these were committed during 1956, though some 
shipments still have to be carried out during 1957. 
The increased volume in rice exports was almost en- 
tirely imported by Asian countries. Table 3 shows 
the various headings under which the government- 
owned stocks were disposed of within the United 
States and abroad. 

The total amount of rice available for export was 
no larger in 1956 than in 1955. The increase in 
world trade was due, therefore, to an increase in 
import demand, which was met from previously ac- 
cumulated stocks. The purchases of the 12 leading 
importing countries rose by about 700,000 tons. The 
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Table 3. — United States Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Disposition Commitments of Rice during 1956 




















(preliminary) 
A Total in 
Items Paddy — milled rice 
| equivalent 
. Thousand metric tons .... 
DomESTIC | 
Cemmmasslel GEG. a cccccccsccocccses 120 55 134 
Donations (under Section 32)........ — | 201 201 
Donations (under Section 416)....... — | 40 40 
Total domestic dispositions .......... 120 296 375 
EXPORT 
Comsat SHAN co ccvcnceveccsses 1 731 731 
Non-commercial sales to foreign govern- } 

NE aii ON eek bone ees chiens = 70 | 70 
Transfers through ICA.............. _— 8 4 91 
International barter ...............- 16 25 | 35 
Ns B0G Sere os ddicedey arent a 333 | 333 

Total export dispositions. ........... 17 1 250 1 260 

— % 2 
| | 
pe rere 137 1 546 1 635 








‘Including 525,000 tons sold under Title I of Public Law 480. 


rise was very sharp in Indonesia and Pakistan, and 
substantial in Ceylon, Cuba, India and Malaya- 
Singapore, but imports into Japan (formerly the 
largest importer) fell by 40 percent (see Table 4). 
The record rice crop of 1955 and the very good crop 
of 1956 greatly increased supplies of home-grown 
rice in Japan, and since consumers prefer local rice, 
the disposal of imported rice stocks became increas- 
ingly difficult. The Japanese authorities therefore 
reduced drastically rice imports during the second 
half of 1956. Indonesia, however, greatly expanded 
imports of foreign rice to counteract rising prices 
for home-grown rice. The poor outturn of the 
1955/56 rice crop in East Bengal forced Pakistan to 
prohibit exports and to become an importer on a 
large scale. About one half of these imports came 
from the United States, almost one third from 
Burma, and the remainder from Continental China, 
Thailand, and Italy. India’s requirements have 
been growing with the increase in population and 


Table 4. — Gross Imports of Milled Rice into Twelve 
Leading Importing Countries, 1954, 1955, and 1956 





Countries 1956 | 1955 | 1954 








I adie as tak inar a ae Va ann gle Wace ae 750 1246 | 1 432 
Set ilk lle ARORA PA ce. “750 | 127 | +259 
OTS. . o5a. 90 s:0bnpieeetmes 531 | 492 272 
ar ee RES a a et or Ps 478 | 385 402 
Ns: ceeGiceeduinwdesdie cain eae 457 | _ — 
Rodos i aanc ay saeecgeeetncd 325 | 290 654 
SE ME nis 905 6ao-4a bab awed cman ee 272 | 264 | 107 
Dae tnnis Lal eiateake eens Akane e *140 | 117 165 
i CE coc cscsccesesices ses 99 | 98 73 
RE eee 85 109 69 
SERINE > aE eee *80 | 119 5 
Ng ak Sbnwes oukesean etuwaeadnne en *380 | 73 65 

} 

| 
Me ciiatess deksees tes danaies es 4050 | 3 320 3 570 





* Estimate. — 'Net imports. 


the rise in income. As the government is also anx- 
ious to maintain a reserve stock, agreements have 
been concluded whereby India will receive 2 mil- 
lion tons of rice from Burma during 1956-60, 
200,000 tons from the United States, and 60,000 
tons from Continental China. Fifteen percent of 
these supplies (325,000 tons) had arrived in India 
by the end of 1956. Imports by northwestern Eu- 
ropean countries were generally lower since less 
rice was offered from old stocks of Asian rice at 
prices making it attractive for animal feeding. 

Unfortunately, no comprehensive figures are 
available for the trade of Continental China, the 
world’s largest producer of rice. One of the main 
importers in prewar days, this country has recently 
been both importer and exporter. Exports seem to 
have expanded somewhat during 1956 and imports 
to have been reduced, but even China’s gross ex- 
ports probably did not exceed 1 percent of its own 
production. 


Trade in 1957 


The volume of exports during the current year 
will be maintained by shipments made in ‘ulfil- 
ment of last year’s commitments, particularly to 
India. The import requirements of Indonesia —- one 
of the special features of 1956 — continue to be 
large, 200,000 tons having been bought in Burma 
and Thailand early in February. Korea — one of 
the main exporters in prewar days — has now join- 
ed the ranks of the importers and contracted for 
about 150,000 tons of United States rice. An inter- 
esting feature of the Korean purchases is that 
they call for the short grain variety grown in Cali- 
fornia, a type of rice which is not readily sale- 
able in tropical markets. 

As there had been almost no carry-over into 1957 
of uncommitted stocks from earlier crops, the pur- 
chases made during the present year will have to 
be fulfilled by shipments of rice milled from the 
1956/57 crop. To increase the supplies available to 
countries with pressing requirements, some of the 
buyers under long-term agreements have agreed 
to reduce their imports during 1957. This affects 
particularly the bilateral clearing arrangements 
concluded between Eastern European countries and 
Burma, but Japan also has agreed to cut its imports 
from Burma by one half (i.e., by 100,000 tons) 
this year. Increased quantities of rice in Cambodia 
and Viet-Nam (about 350,000 to 400,000 tons) are 
said to be available for export, but it is not clear 
yet whether transport and internal marketing diffi- 
culties will permit government plans to be fulfilled. 
In Egypt, about 150,000 tons are believed to be 
available for export, but the government is making 
a new survey of stock position before deciding on 
an export policy. Brazil’s exports may recede 
again as internal consumption continues to expand. 








Prices 


Export prices to private buyers were fairly 
steady, but there have been some reductions in the 
prices charged to government buyers. The Burmese 
State Agricultural Marketing Board started the 
1957 season by charging private buyers a slightly 
higher price than in the previous year. This was 
followed by another small rise in mid-February 
to £36.12.6 per long ton ($101 per metric ton) 
f.o.b. for Ngatsein Small Mills Specials with up 
to 42 percent brokens; at about the same time, 
however, a sale at just under £34.0.0 was made 
to the Government of Indonesia. Thailand’s export 
prices for whole rice fell toward the end of 1956 
when new crop rice appeared on the market, but 
they subsequently made some recovery; the filuc- 
tuations were much smaller for broken rice. Prices 
of Thailand rice, c.i.f. Northwest European ports, 


in mid-February were about $10 higher than in 
November 1956, but they were still about $5 be- 
low the levels of August 1956. 

United States prices remained fairly steady. For 
rice procured under special agreements, India paid 
about $133 per metric ton, f.a.s. Gulf ports, for 
No. 5 Grade with maximum 35 percent brokens, 
and $138.50 with maximum 7 percent brokens. 

Paddy prices to farmers remain fairly steady. 
The Burmese up-country support price for Ngatsein 
paddy is equivalent to about $29 per metric ton, but 
premiums have been established for better quali- 
ties. The United States minimum average support 
price for the 1957 crop was fixed at $97.50 per 
metric ton, as against $100.75 for the 1956 crop. 
Italian basic prices to farmers for the 1957 crop are 
being maintained at the 1956 level, i.e., $96 per 
metric ton for « originario » paddy, with similar 
quantitative limitations. 


FATS, OILS, AND OILSEEDS - RECENT INTERNATIONAL PRICE MOVEMENTS 


During the last quarter of 1956, prices of fats 
and oils in international markets rose sharply and 
in December reached the highest points for the 
year. Pronounced upward movements occurred 
for drying oils, lard, and liquid edible oils other 
than olive oil, while more moderate increases took 
place in tallow and hard vegetable oil markets. 
The general level of prices for 1956, by comparison 
with the previous year, was about 13 percent higher 
for all fats and oils, and 4 percent higher for 
oilseeds, but wide variations occurred throughout 
the period. The FAO index of international market 
prices of fats and oils for 1956 averaged 104 (1952- 
54= 100). The index moved to a peak of 112 in 
May 1956, declined to 100 in September, but rose 
again to 114 in December. Prices of most fats and 
oils reached a new peak at the turn of the year, 
and quotations were moderately reduced in January 
and February. Provisional index numbers for the 
first two months of 1957 are 112 and 107 (see 
Figures 1-3). 

Recent high price levels have occurred despite 
the continued expansion of world supplies of fats 
and oils. Reports on the world’s major oilseed crops 
indicate abundant supplies which could be moved 
into world markets during the first half of 1957. 
The Suez crisis has raised difficulties for the 
transport of oilseeds and oils to importing countries 
and caused increases in freight rates. There has 
apparently been some buying against contingencies 
but normal demand, in line with the high level 
of economic activity, has also been maintained. 
Effective demand was also strengthened by the 
continued assistance given under special export 
programs to foreign buyers of United States oils 


and fats. One factor supporting prices recently 
has been the temporary withholding of the larger 
new crops from the export market. This has 
resulted either from relatively smaller marketings 
by farmers, as in the United States, or from export 
controls, as in Spain, India, and China. 


Liquid Edible Oils 


Instability in “ soft” oil prices was the main fea- 
ture of the 1956 price situation, and the index num- 
ber for these oils (excluding olive oil) moved from 
94 in September to 123 in December. The upward 
movement was reversed in mid-January and prices 
continued to decline in February, when the index 
fell to 113. Though the underlying supply positiqn 
in the major producing areas of North America, 
West Africa, and Asia is good, a smaller groundnut 
crop in Nigeria, reports of adverse growing condi- 
tions from Argentina, and the suspension of Indian 
groundnut oil and Chinese soybean exports were 
reflected in increased demand for United States 
supplies. At the peak of the price boom, United 
States cottonseed oil, BPSY, in drums, was sold at 
$402 per ton, c.i.f. European ports, while crude 
soybean oil in bulk, similarly quoted, reached $380. 

Supplies of edible fats and oils in the United 
States for the marketing year ending September 
1957 are expected to remain at the record levels 
of the previous year. With reductions in over-all 
beginning stocks, butter supplies, and estimated 
lard and cottonseed oil output, this will be entirely 
due to the 22 percent increase in the size of the 
1956 soybean harvest. Prices have remained high 
through record domestic and export demand in the 
early months of the marketing season, and because 
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Figure 1. — Indices of International Market Prices of Fats and Oils (excluding Butter) and Oilseeds 
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Figure 2. — Fats and Oils Index - 
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Figure 3. — Fats and Oils Index - Sub-Indices of Edible-Soap Oils and Drying Oils 
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farmers have placed a relatively high proportion 
of the soybean crop under price support loan. At 
mid-January, loan agreements had been made for 
nearly 1.6 million tons, 13 percent of the crop, as 
compared with 730,000 tons, or 7 percent of the 
crop, at the same date the previous year. United 
States export sales and shipments of soybeans and 
soybean and cottonseed oils in the first four months 
of the current marketing year have totaled 420,000 
tons (in terms of oil) and exceeded last year’s 
record volume for the same period by 7 percent. 
Exports have been materially aided through 
agreements under Public Law 480, which will 
continue to be an important element in United 
States trade in coming months. Shipments under 
Title I of Public Law 480 in the last quarter of 
1956 totaled 57,000 tons of cottonseed and 
soybean oils, 36 percent of total shipments. 
Purchase authorizations granted in the present 
marketing year up to the end of January, under 
Public Law 480 and International Co-operation 
Administration programs, total 275,000 tons, equal 
to about one half of expected total shipments of 
these oils for the twelve-month period. Vegetable 
oil prices will also be influenced by the smaller 
supplies of United States lard. A reduction of 7 
percent from the 1955/56 production is forecast, 
and prices of lard have moved steadily wpwards 


1953 


J 1954 J 1955 J 1956 J 


in recent months (see Table 5). However, lard 
has remained favorably priced in relation to vege- 
table oils during the recent price increases. 

In 1957, world groundnut supplies, most of which 
will come from crops ready for harvest or already 
harvested, are also moderately larger than last year. 
The United States crop was roughly the same size, 
but beginning stocks were substantial, and higher 
quantities than in recent years will probably be 
available for export or crushing. Increases in 
marketings in French West Africa are likely to 
offset the fall in commercial purchases in Nigeria. 
However, supplies from Nigeria, unlike those from 
French West Africa, now have a greater influence 
in the world market. The Nigerian commercial 
crop dropped sharply owing to unfavorable rains 
and is now unofficially estimated not to exceed 
360,000 tons of kernels, as compared with 520,000 
tons in 1956. Indian groundnut sowings for the 
1956/57 harvest increased by 20 percent, but some 
reduction in yields owing to poor growing weather 
is forecast. Although the crop is expected to be 
larger, no export quotas for groundnut oil have yet 
been announced, and present policy appears to be 
concerned with reducing unusually high internal 
prices for edible oils, owing especially to short 
supplies of mustard oil. In the main exporting 
province of China, the 1956 groundnut crop is stated 
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Table 5. — International Market Prices of Fats, Oils, and Oilseeds in February 1957 with Comparative Data 

















: 1956 1957 
e He Currency in which | 
ommodity | 
“aout! ne | Nov | Dec Jan | Feb 
i lnieasehal Z . | | | 
} 
ong eich eee etuaek cmc C2. GRE BF BANE COR -0gnin ke or sed oesvegunet 
SE Gi, TI, BUG osicccccdescccccrcvenectses st. | 1 110 980 7 
Groundnut oil, Nigerian, 3-6% «.....-+.seeseeeeee ést. | 322 410 | = = | = 
Cottonseed oil, American, bleachable prime summer | | 
yellow ......++.. teen ete se eeensetecreeeeeeceee US$ 338 } 391 | 394 395 379 
Soybean oil, American, crude, bulk............... US$ | 324 — | 344 370 369 349 
Lard, American, refined, 37-lb. tins.............. US$ } *275 | +336 | *357 | +365 *367 
Coconut oil, Straits, 3 or 3,5%, bulk.............- fst. } 246 } 263 267 261 259 
Palm oil, Belgian Congo, bulk.................-. B.fr. 234 248 256 | 255 252 
Tallow, American, fancy, bulk.................++- uss *176 *194 | *185 | *183 *185 
DE Ci, SE, Cs cos cccccsennencseesee fst. } 327 300 356 | 346 289 
Castor oil, Bombay firsts..........+++seeseeeeees fst. 322 440 | 502 | 507 474 
CRIED, TUNE nosso ccs enscncteccsrcerseveecees fst. 179 | 187 192 | 189 184 
Soybeans, American, No. 2, yellow.............-.- £st. 110 } 117 | 118 119 116 
Groundnuts, decorticated, Nigerian..............- fst. | 198 239s 262 | 256 242 
Eee, Cee, Dies Bs dsc occ e cece tess céssses fst. 191 161 | 168 
| | 


165 158 





Note: Prices are compiled from The Public Ledger, London. 
dollars at official rates of exchange. — *F.O.B. — 'March. 


to be 30 percent greater than in 1955, and exports 
may also be affected by the reported improvement 
of most oilseed harvests in that country. In general, 
however, groundnut and groundnut oil markets have 
been unusually inactive during the early months 
of 1957, and price movements have largely followed 
the general tendency of international markets for 
soft oils. 

Olive oil production from the current world 
harvest is estimated at 1.1 millons tons (including 
oil extracted from residues), nearly 40 percent 
greater than last year’s output. Olive oil prices 
were extremely high in the spring of 1956, owing 
to the combined effect of a poor crop and low 
stocks, and subsequently to fears of extensive dam- 
age to Mediterranean olive trees by the winter 
frost. However, apart from Italy, average or better 
than average olive crops were gathered around the 
Mediterranean Basin this season. Prices declined 
after the spring of 1956, and this trend has contin- 
ued for new crop oil prices in 1957. In February 
1957, export prices were about 30 percent below 
the highest points reached last year, but they were 
still comparatively high. In the spring of 1955, 
when output was about the same as present fore- 
casts, prices were more than 30 percent below pres- 
ent levels, and olive oil in international trade is 
still more than twice as expensive as other liquid 
edible oils. Quotations in early 1957 were prevented 
from falling further partly because of the negli- 
gible size of carry-over stocks, and also owing 
to the fact that new crop export prices for oil from 
Spain, the major exporter, were still not known 
in February. Spanish production, officially esti- 
mated at nearly 400,000 tons, is more than 50 percent 
higher than last year, and the best outturn since 
the outstanding 1951/52 results. Exceptionally good 
harvests are also reported from Tunisia and Turkey, 
and world exportable surpluses this year are un- 


Prices are c.i.f. European ports, except as otherwise noted, and are converted to U.S. 


likely to be less than 140,000 tons, well above the 
volume traded in recent years. 


Drying oils 

Since October 1956, price quotations for drying 
oils (linseed, castor, and tung oils) again moved 
to substantially higher levels. The price index 
for this group was 127 (1952-54 = 100) at the 
close of the year, an increase of one third above 
the level of December 1955, but there was some 
reduction in all items by the end of February. In- 
ternational trade in linseed and linseed oil was 


materially reduced during 1956 (see Table 6), prim- 
arily reflecting smaller Argentine supplies. Ex- 


Table 6. — Exports of Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds from 
Major Producing Countries in 1956, with Comparisons 





Commodity 1954 1955 | 1956! 





Thousand metric tons 


Savbenes anil el | c. cc cdesveedavivcs 315 | 
oe OO Oe ae 270 290 275 
GoomnGants ad GH 2. cccvivsvcceces 560 























I BA be oe a 1 145 1485 | 1 760 
Copra and coconut oil® ............... 1 120 | 1120 | 1 245 
Palm kernels and oil* ...............-. 360 325 | 325 
PEE GP cvccccosrccvscscscondeondees 565 | 525 | 545 

— 

| 
| a Ee SEES a 204 | 1970 | 2115 
Rs ae 

| 

Linseed and Ofl® .......-ccccceceeseees 555 | 425 | 340 
Castor beans and oil® ................ 65 | 5 | 70 
——_—_——_|— — aman —— 

pO en eee re res 620 | 520 | 410 
WO 5a Nae ccccrsccavoennskenKonmay 3810 | 3975 | 4 280 

| | 

‘Partly estimated. — *United States and China. — *United States. — 


‘British West Africa, French West Africa, China and India. — *Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, Ceylon, Malaya and Oceania. — ‘British West Africa, 


French West Africa, Belgian Congo. — ‘British West Africa, Belgian Con- 
go, French West Africa, Indonesia, Malaya. — *United States, Canada, 
Argentina, India. — *Brazil and India. 
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ports of Argentine linseed oil totaled 50,000 tons, 
as compared with 150,000 tons in 1955. The Argen- 
tine harvest just completed is estimated at 660,000 
tons, almost treble the 1955/56 volume. The 
1956/57 crops in other countries were also signifi- 
cantly larger, and the world total of 3.7 million 
tons is the largest figure ever reached, with the 
exception of the 1943/44 season. Up to February, 
a number of factors have prevented these abundant 
supplies from pressing unduly on world prices. 
These include a shortage of shipping space and 
higher freight rates, maintenance of Argentine 
prices in terms of other currencies, farmer mar- 
keting quotas in Canada, and the retention on United 
States farms (or under loan) of quantities about 
equal to the 18 percent increase in the crop in that 
country. Early in February, the Argentine Gov- 
ernment permitted linseed oil exporters to exchange 
more of their foreign exchange earnings for pesos 
at rates above the basic official rate. Import prices 
of Argentine oil were reduced, and heavy selling by 
Argentina and other exporting countries followed. 
World prices in mid-February were about 20 
percent lower than four weeks earlier, and it 
would appear that prices will remain at lower 
levels throughout 1957. 


World exports of castor beans and oil, chiefly 
from India and Brazil, declined in 1956, and prices 
tended strongly upwards throughout the year. The 
upward movement was accentuated in the closing 
months of 1956, and in January Indian oil was 
priced at $507 per ton (Bombay firsts, c.i.f. Euro- 
pean ports), the highest level since early 1952. 
Prices were reduced by about 5 percent in February. 
Indian exports were probably maintained at the 
1955 volume during 1956, but Brazilian exports of 
beans and oil (in terms of oil) were apparently only 
about one half of the 1955 level. The new Indian 
crop, at present being moved to crushers, is no 
larger than in 1955, and Brazilian stocks are rela- 
tively low. A more plentiful supply position cannot 
therefore be expected until the next Brazilian 
harvest in August-September, assuming that the 
recent high prices have induced an expansion of 
this crop. 


Tung oil prices showed relatively little change 
throughout the greater part of 1956, but they 
increased sharply in November and December in 
line with the general movement. These gains were 
partially lost in January and February. Large 
crops of tung nuts have been harvested by South 
American producers and there was a better crop 
in the United States, where the last two crops were 
seriously damaged by frost. On the other hand, 
Chinese exports are uncertain at the moment, and 
United States producers have taken full advantage 


of higher support prices this season to place the 
greater part of the crop in storage. Current market 
supplies are not therefore unduly depressing world 
prices. 


Other Oils and Fats 


World exports of lauric acid oils, including copra 
and palm kernels, expanded further in 1956, and 
prices were only moderately influenced by the 
increases for other oils and fats. Philippines copra 
and coconut oil shipments increased from 600,000 
tons (oil equivalent) in 1955 to 730,000 tons in 1956 
and accounted for most of the gain in world 
exports. Much of the world’s copra and coconut 
oil trade has had to be rerouted during the closing 
of the Suez Canal, and prices have absorbed an 
increase in transport costs. World export of palm 
kernels in 1956 were apparently little changed, 
despite an 11 percent increase in Nigerian purchases 
for export. The price index for lauric acid oils 
in January 1957 was only 5 percent higher than in 
October 1956. 

International prices of palm and whale oils, 
tallow and greases were also little influenced by 
general market movements at the close of the year, 
and the general level of prices for these commodi- 
ties was about 4 percent higher in January than 
four months previously. Whale oil production 
declined slightly in 1956, but trade in palm oil 
was moderated larger, and tallow and grease 
supplies were plentiful. The permitted size of the 
Antarctic whale catch has again been reduced this 
season, and the sale ofa large part of the smaller 
1957 supplies was reported in January. Nigerian 
purchases of palm oil for export were about the 
same in 1956 as in 1955, but shipments from other 
countries increased moderately. Palm oil prices 
have increased gradually since the downturn which 
followed the Korean boom and in 1956 reached the 
highest point since 1952. The main supply factor 
influencing world tallow prices is the size of the 
United States output. With larger production of tal- 
low and greases in that country, prices fell off dur- 
ing the first half of 1956; an increase of 17 percent 
occurred between August and November, but prices 
moved back to somewhat lower levels in the 
following months. Prices are expected to average 
higher in 1957. United States tallow and grease 
output in the marketing season ending September 
1957 is officially forecast at 8 percent lower than 
in 1955/56, primarily reflecting lower output of 
greases from reduced pig slaughterings. United 
States exports, of which only a minor part come 
under special government programs, where at 
record levels during January to September 1956, 
but declined significantly during the last quarter. 
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SUGAR - SUPPLY/DEMAND POSITION AND PROSPECTS 


Production 


In 1956 production of centrifugal sugar outside 
the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, and China reached 
32.0 million tons (raw value), which is 400,000 tons 
higher than in the previous year (1.3 percent), and 
12 million tons (60 percent) above the prewar 
average. The 1957 production is provisionally esti- 
mated at 33 million tons, although with favorable 
weather conditions the final outturn may be some 
200,000 tons higher. During the last two years, 
production has,increased more slowly than during 
the previous five years. This was due to restric- 
tions placed on production, to unfavorable weather, 
as well as because prices of sugar beets became less 
remunerative in comparison with other agricultural 
prices, and competition for labor more severe. 

For the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, and China, 
unofficial estimates place production in 1956 and 
1957 at 7.5-8.0 million tons. "Production is reported 
to be increasing rapidly in the U.S.S.R. and China, 
but declining in Eastern Europe. In 1956, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia relinquished about 80 percent 
of their combined basic export quotas under the 
International Sugar Agreement, and their exports 
in 1957 will probably be very small. The develop- 
ment of production by continents or major regions 
is shown in Table 7. 


Table 7. — World Production of Centrifugal Sugar 
(Raw Value), by Major Regions 
































1950 si 1956/57 
Region Prewar to (1953/54 1954/55] 1955/56 (preli- 
1952/53 |minary) 

| } | 
ee ae Million metric tons, raw value ....... 
Western Europe......... S23: SSA; F321 BoFi Fe 6.5 
North America. ......... 19/ 2.2] 23] 25] 22| 2.3 
Central America......... 5.1) 9.6 8.7 85; 8.5 9.2 
South America........... 18) 23] $01 631) 644 4&7 
Asia (excl. China)....... 4.3 3.9 4.3 5.0; 5.5 5.7 
My sattesraccsii 1.1] 1.6] 1.9] 21] 22] 2.2 
Srey soy 1.8 1.9 2.4 2.5 | 2.4 2.4 
sash ss oa 201 | 28.3| 30.7| 31.6 32.0 | 33.0 

| } | 

U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, | } 
SB GolaBs. ccc ccecces 5.2 6.2 7.6 6.4 7.4 7.6 
Woritp TOTAL ......... 25.3 345 38.3 38.0 | 39.4) 40.6 














There has been a steady expansion of sugar pro- 
duction in Central and South America and in Asia, 
but production seems to have stabilized in Africa, 
Oceania, and Western Europe. However, the sharp 
decline in Western Europe during the current year 
is due entirely to extremely unfavorable weather 
and does not indicate a declining trend. 


Consumption 


World sugar consumption is expanding rapidly. 
Since 1951 world consumption (outside of the 
U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, and China) has increased 
by an average of 1.4 million tons, or 4.8 percent 
annually, and preliminary estimates indicate that 
it may have exceeded 33 million tons in 1956, 1.5 


Table 8. — World Consumption of Centrifugal Sugar 
(Raw Value), by Major Regions 














Region (Prel.) 
Z Prewar| 1951 | 1954 1955 1956 
eéeeineeh Million metric tons .......... 
"had ate 
Western Europe........... 6.9 8.0 8.8 9.2 9.6 
North America............ 6.5 | 7.7 8.2 8.4 8.8 
Central America........... 0.6 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.6 
ME SUED 6. 04 sce 2000 1.4, 3.0 3.5 3.6 3.8 
Near Bast ........2-.0000. 0.3 |! 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 
AGB cece cscccsccccceccses 2.9} 3.2 4.8 5.1 5.3 
ATTICA . 0.0. c ec eecscccceees 0.8 1.7 2.1 2.2 2.3 
I Gs Ab, kcal tsa 0.5 0.6 06 0.7 0.7 
WE Oh ob5+ 4kedeueo! 19.9 26.1 30.1 31.5 33.0 
U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, 
GE GE 6 eke sé tedaced 4.4 4.4 7.0 6.8 7.4 




















‘Published production estimates minus net exports from the area. 


million tons above 1955. Per caput consumption 
has risen from 14.3 kilograms in 1934-38 to 18.3 
kilograms last year. Inclusive of Eastern Europe, the 
U.S.S.R., and China, world consumption approached 
40.5 million tons, or some 10 million tons more 
than in 1951. 

All areas have participated in the increase. As 
could be expected, it has been smallest in the 
United States, Australia, and northern European 
countries which, even before the war, had a per 
caput consumption of over 45 kilograms. The rapid 
growth in Latin America, Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa is closely related to the rise in per caput 
income and to the decline in the price of sugar in 
relation to other commodities. In 1955, the “ real ” 


Table 9. — Per Caput Consumption of Centrifugal Sugar 
In Specified Years 














; 1956 
Region | Prewar| 1951 | 1954 | 1955 | (prel.) 
act tests er bela Kilograms per person .......... 
Western Europe ........... 25.2 | 26.3 285 | 29.5 | 30.4 
North America............ 4.4 | 45.5 46.4 466 | 47.6 
Central America........... 16.8 | 24.5 | 25.5 | 26.5 | 27.3 
South America ........... 16.8 26.2 28.5 29.1 30.1 
Near Bast .....2--2.00000+ 6.0 9.5 10.9 12.0 12.8 
ME era nan tna ancvaenes 4.6 | 42 | 6.0 | 6.2 6.6 
MN Adis chen gies 5.2 | 8.7 | 9.7 | 10.1 | 10.4 
SI oc.i waatvntoe-a odd ibkh 45.1 | 51.2 | 47.2 47.3 48.3 
= -| SESS SSE eens: De ae 
Tora (excl. U.S.S.R., | 
Eastern Europe, and | 
GUE ansavecciseeks 14.3 | 15.6 | 17.3 | 17.7 | 18.3 
| | | 
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price of sugar was lower than in 1954 in 32 
countries, and higher in only 12 countries, and the 
weighted average price was lower by almost 
4 percent in the 48 countries for which data had 
been collected. (The “real” price declined also in 
the United States, but it is excluded from these 
calculations.) In 1956, the weighted average price 
in 29 countries was 5 percent lower than in 1954, 
while in the 23 countries in which the price had 
declined, the cost of sugar was 12 percent less than 
in 1954. 


Table 10. — Deflated Retail Prices of Sugar 
in 1954, 1955, and 1956 


| Percentage composition 
of consumption 





Total con- | Percentage 
Number sumption | changes in |_ 








Changes + | : 
of (million prices | 
all aa countries metric (weighted B fee ond 7 — 
tons) averages)’ listed | total * 
A. 1955 compared with 1954 
_ 32 12.5 — 6.6 1 38 
0 4 1.0 | 0 4 3 
12 | 8.5 | +87 39 26 
48 22 0 — 3.9 100 67 
B. 1956 compared with 1955 
— 21 11.8 | —7.4 70 36 
0 1 0.5 0 3 2 
7 4.5 $.$ 27 13 
= 29 16.8 | —3.7 100 51 
C. 1956 compared with 1954 
_ 23 11.3 —12.0 67 | 34 
0 0 _ 0 - s 0 
6 5.5 + 8.9 33 | 17 
i - | we | —s2 100 51 


| 





‘Retail prices, in national currencies, deflated by cost-of-living indices . 
average percentage change weighted by consumption. — *Exclusive of 
U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, and China. 


Stocks Decline 


Between 1949 and 1954 the most important factor 
affecting the world market was the rise in stocks, 
which increased from about 6 million tons at the 
end of 1949, representing about 20 percent of world 
annual consumption, to 12 million tons at the end 
of 1954, almost one third of world consumption. 
In the three years 1951, 1952, and 1954, production 
of centrifugal sugar exceeded consumption by an 
average of about 2 million tons a year. In 1952, 
when Cuba produced an all-time record crop, world 
stocks rose by about 2.5 million tons. 

The world supply/demand balance underwent a 
slight but important change during the last part 
of 1955. At the beginning of the year, carry-over 
stocks stood at an all-time record level (although, 
as a percentage of consumption, stocks were sub- 
stantially lower than during 1931-39); but they fell 
slightly during the course of the year. By itself, 
this change in stocks was of very smal] significance. 
However, in 1955/56 production was only slightly 
higher than in the previous year, and the continued 
expansion of consumption necessitated heavy 





withdrawals from stocks. Preliminary figures 
indicate that world consumption probably exceed- 
ed production by over 800,000 tons. Cuba (which 
had in 1953 a carry-over stock of 2.2 million 
tons) was able to export in 1956 about 5.4 million 
tons, compared with 4.6 in the previous year, 
and to reduce its stock from 1.6 million tons 
to around 600,000 tons between January and De- 
cember 1956. Although total stocks in other 
countries did not decline substantially, there were 
important changes in the position of individual 
countries, which were bound to have significant 
market effects. Stocks declined in most of the 
traditional exporting countries, as well as in many 
of the major importing countries’ The largest 
increase took place in India and Italy (about 
400,000 tons), but it was uncertain to what extent 
this would be available for export. 


Prices 


During the three years before November 1956, 
world prices moved mainly within a very narrow 
range of 3.15-3.35 U.S. cents per pound. The peak 
in 1954 and 1955 was 3.42 cents (Table 11), as 
compared with 4.50 cents in 1948 and 1949, before 
the dislocations induced by the Korean war. But 
the decline in world stocks during 1956 and the 
prospect of increased European import demand in 
1957 combined to bring a fundamental change in 
the world market situation. Hardly had the United 
Nations Sugar Conference ended its negotiations 
for a revision of the International Sugar Agreement, 
which set a minimum-maximum price range of 
3.15-4.00 U.S. cents per pound, than prices began 
to advance. 


Table 11. — Sugar Prices on the World Free Market! 





Period Highest Lowest | Average 
ae a oe 
.. U.S. cents per pound, f.o.b. .. 
October-December 1953* .............. 3.27 | 3.10 | 3.17 
DN oe sks eae t enced ncsagdtensacensaaes 3.43 3.05 | 3.26 
SO ciivchvecnesentesenseneresteewsens 45 | 3.923 | 398 
January-October 1956* .........--..--- 3.40 | 3.24 33.3] 
December 1956-February 1957*......... 5.83 4.77 35 42 











‘Cuba, f.o.b., export price to destinations other than the United States, 
New York Sugar and Cocoa Exchange. — *Monthly average. — *Prelim- 
inary estimate. 


Inevitably, speculative and other temporary and 
special factors also entered into the market situa- 
tion, which intensified the price movement, and 
before the end of January 1957, the world price 
rose to 6.37 cents, almost double the 1954-56 aver- 
age. Prices declined slightly during February, 
following the promises of exporting countries, at 
a meeting of the International Sugar Council, to 
take steps to increase exportable supplies. But there 
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was no fundamental change either in the statistical 
supply/demand situation or in the balance of other 
forces in the market, and prices continued to fluc- 
tuate between 5.3 and 6.0 cents a pound. 


Outlook 


A discussion of the sugar outlook must distinguish 
between the short-term and the longer-term 
prospects. 

As far as the immediate future is concerned, it is 
reasonable to assume that European production will 
not suffer in 1957 from such bad weather as in 1956. 
In other continents, the forces set in motion many 
years ago will continue to operate, and (unless 
disastrous weather develops) production should be 
higher by 2-3 percent than during the current year. 
Some change in the supply situation before the 
end of 1957 is, therefore, highly probable. The 
rise in prices will have some adverse effects on 
consumption, although these cannot be very great 
(except in countries which control imports by for- 
eign exchange allocations), since in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of countries the wholesale price is 
only a small proportion of the consumer retail 
price. 

Mention may be made of a middle period — say, 
1959-60 — during which Cuba would appear to 
hold a special position, since in two to three years 
it could probably achieve a larger expansion than 
any other country. In 1952 Cuba produced 7.22 
million tons, as compared with 5.7 million in 1956, 
and it could probably produce a substantially larger 
crop still, although at the cost of some special 
efforts, in two or three years. However, it remains 
to be seen whether Cuban producers, whose policies 
are now controlled, will embark on an expansion 
program. 

As to the long-term effects, indications are that 
in many importing countries, where expansion 
plans and programs were held back by the relative- 
ly favorable world market prices during the past 
three years, there has already taken place a revival 
of interest in expanding production. The greatest 
advance will take place in Asia where new mills, 
with a combined capacity of 1.5 million tons, are 
planned or are under construction, while more 
mills are at the discussion stage. Production will 
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expand also in the Near East, Africa, and in Central 
and South America. 

In Western Europe, too, where production 
appeared to have stabilized at around 7.5 million 
tons, the recent market developments and the long- 
term demand prospects have engendered a new 
incentive for sugar beet expansion. One of the 
most important limiting factors was the shortage 
of labor, at current price relationships, especially 
in northern European countries. There is a growing 
interest in mechanization as a long-term solution 
to both labor problems and to rising production 
costs. In the United States, the sugar beet industry 
achieved during the last five years virtual complete 
mechanization of harvesting, while use of thinning 
machines and new varieties of seed have greatly 
reduced the volume of spring work. These develop- 
ments, combined with other mechanical inventions 
and the introduction of various new cultivation ° 
practices, helped to reduce United States labor re- 
quirements by 20-25 percent between 1949 and 
1955. A larger area was harvested and 17 percent 
more beets were produced in 1955 than in 1949 
by 28 percent less field workers. Man-days per 
hectare declined from 29.3 to 21.4, and the number 
of man-days required to produce a ton of sugar 
fell from 5.68 to 4.37. If the sugar prices remain 
relatively high, the same economic forces which 
drove United States agriculture to embark on large 
mechanization programs could also operate in 
Europe. 

In conclusion, it would appear that production 
expansion has received a new impetus, the strength 
and effects of which will grow the longer the 
current prices persist. However, an evaluation of 
possible market effects of a supply rise (in 3-5 
years) must take into consideration, on the other 
side, the long-term forces which are stimulating 
consumption expansion. There are indications that 
the long-term trend in consumption is also rising 
at an accelerating rate. Studies on the economic 
factors of consumption lead io the conclusion that, 
assuming a continuation of the current trends in 
population and per caput real income, and retail 
sugar prices at 1953-56 levels, world consumption 
of centrifugal sugar will approach 45 million tons 
by 1960 — some 7 million tons more than in 1955 — 
if supplies are available. 


QUARTERLY NOTES ON COMMODITY MARKETS 


Note on prices 


International market prices of most agricultural 
commodities averaged higher in 1956 than in 1955, 
with advances in sugar, coffee, oils and oilseeds, 
jute, wool, and Egyptian cotton. However, prices 
of rubber, American cotton, and most dairy prod- 


ucts averaged lower last year (see Table 12). The 
effect of the Suez crisis on agricultural commodity 
markets was already wearing off by the end of the 
year and there was a general fall in prices in 
early 1957. 

Import demand was strong and world trade was 
generally at or near record levels in 1956. In a 





























Table 12. — Selected International Market Prices of Agricultural Commodities, Annual Averages, Recent 
Months and Comparative Data, 1954-57 
| 
| 1956 | 1957 
Commodity 1954 | 1955 1956 | | 
| | Jan. Sept. | Dec. Jan. Feb. 
oer) TP ae ba! aN 
Rovebecdboweccecesorcovoessecese CAR, GUE BOF DE ccc cctdccvcssisvesncesaaseian 

Wheat, Canadian No. 1, Fort William-Port Arthur......... 6.6 | 6.5 | 6.5 6.3 6.5 | 6.5 | 6.3 ed 
Wheat, Liverpool Exchange ..........---seseceserreeeeeee 7.0 | 7.2 7.6 7.5 7.6 8.0 8.3 8.2 
Barley, London Provision Exchange ........-.-+++00+e0e05 5.6 | 6.8 7.0 6.8 6.9 | 7.6 7.4 7.0 
, GREE TOD, ooo ie'e 00d se ccclnendaesnsesens 7.3 6.9 | 7.3 6.6 7.4 | 7.6 A wae 
Sugar, Cuba, No. 4 contract, f.0.b......2...ceeeeeecceeees 7.2 | io 19 7.2 7.1 | 10.5 112.9 12.8 
Coffee, Brazilian Santos No. 4, ex dock New York.......... 172.7 | 125.7 | 128.2 117.9 135.6 132 8 133.8 133.3 
Cette, Be, WN TR os cc cc cnsnsccwcceseverectesevsves 127.3 82.4 | 59.8 64.6 61.3 *58.8 52.7 51.5 
Tea, Calcutta, for export, leaf, auction price*............++ 150.7 143.9 118.9 98.3 133.5 | 143.8 130.5 bas 
Beef, Argentine, hindquarters, chilled, London............ 67.1 72.8 | 57.4 58.7 55 0 48.9 59.0 56.3 
Bacon, Danish, Selection A, London Provision Exchange... _ > 75.9 85.9 80.2 88.2 90.8 91.8 84.0 
Butter, Danish, London Provision Exchange.............- 103.1 | 109.5 107.4 128.7 113.2 | 115.9 87.1 82.3 
Butter, New Zealand, finest salted, London Provision Exchange 102.8 | 97.8 | 89 0 109.6 89.1 | 76.1 72.2 71.6 
Cheese, New Zealand, finest white, London Provision Exchange 52.5 | 53.4 | 76.7 75.0 81.0 73.3 67.8 66.5 
Soybean oil, U.S. crude, 1.5%, bulk, c.i.f. Europe........- 33.5 29.5 33.9 | 28.9 32.4 37.0 36.9 34.9 
Coconut oil, Straits, 3.5%, bulk, c.i.f..Burope............. 30.0 25.4 25.4 | 24.5 24.6 26.7 26.1 25.9 
Linseed oil, Argentine, bulk, c.i.f. Europe...............+- 18.0 | 24.7 32.9 | 31.0 35.6 | 35.6 34.6 28.9 
Tallow, fancy, bulk, f.o.b. New York .........--.0eeeeeees 17.4 18.5 17.8 | 18.7 18.0 | 185 18.3 18.5 

} | 
Cateek, Dieee, OSE. (RIO. 6 a 6cinsieves cxcovsvacesere 83.0 | 82.1 64.5 | 65.7 59.7 |! 64.2 63.7 63.0 
Cotton, Egypt, Karnak, c.i.f. Liverpool.............++++++ 129.4 | 128.5 | 161.5 | 130.2 162.3 177.1 181.6 182.6 
Jute, Pakistan, raw, mill first, c. and f. Dundee............ 28.2 | 27.0 | 28.3 26.1 26.9 36.1 34.7 30.6 
Wool, 64’s, Dominion, clean, delivered in U.K............ 329.5 274.6 290.2 257.0 316.4 26.7 334.4 340.0 
Rubber, Singapore No. 1 RSS, f.o.b., in bales............. 48.3 | 81.9 | 70.0 82.8 66.4 *81.4 71.0 sa 











Nore: Prices are representative export or import prices, except as otherwise noted, and are converted from other currencies to U.S. dollar. at official rates 


of exchange. 
* Preliminary. — ‘One quotation. — *Includes export duty and excise. 


period of record supplies, international markets 
were under the increasing pressure of exports 
through the United States special programs — 
shipments under Title I of Public Law 480 (foreign 
currency sales) trebled in 1956, and the special 
cotton program begun in March 1956 at reduced 
prices resultes in huge export sales. Import demand 
has been sustained by the continuing rise in consum- 
er incomes, but the surprising strength of world 
markets in 1956 reflected exceptional circum- 
stances: the rebuilding of stocks, depleted in import- 
ing countries in 1955; the poor quality of European 
crops following the severe winter and bad weather 
at harvesting time; and, of course, the international 
political tension and the closing of the Suez Canal. 

The Suez crisis brought a relatively larger 
increase in food prices than in industrial raw ma- 
terials (other than fuel oils) and manufactured 
products, although this was partly due to seasonal 
influences. The impact on agricultural prices in 
world markets was in fact relatively mild and 
limited largely to tropical products directly affected 
by the closing of the Canal. For rubber, jute, tea, 
wool, and copra, the Suez Canal is even more 
important as a shipping route than it is for fuel 
oil. Prices were generally affected by the increase 
in ocean freight rates and higher fuel oil prices 
in late 1956, but there was no speculative buying 
on the 1950-51 scale, nor large-scale government 
purchases for strategic stockpiles. Although the 
steep rise in sugar prices in November-January was 
partly of a speculative nature, it also reflected a 


Monthly prices in original currencies are quoted in Table 19-B, ‘‘ Price Series of International Significance,’’ pp. 46-49. 


real shortage of market supplies. Recent move- 
ments in international market prices of sugar, rice 
and fats, oils, and oilseeds are reviewed separately 
in this issue. 

The short-term outlook for world stocks is 
somewhat brighter owing to the increased rate of 
exports under United States export programs — 
especially for cotton — and the cutting down of 
area under the “Soil Bank” program. According 
to prospects early in 1957, further additions to 
world carry-overs of wheat and cotton are not 
likely this year, and the stock position of most 
other commodities is causing no immediate anxiety. 
However, there will be a further substantial increase 
in stocks of maize, and market supplies of most 
commodities, apart from sugar and coffee, remain 
large. Some moderate reductions in prices in the 
next few months are therefore likely, assuming the 
Suez Canal is reopened on schedule and that the 
more favorable weather for European crops this 
season continues. 


Grain 
There has been little change in wheat prices 


during the past two years, but prices of feed grain 
have shown wide fluctuations (Figure 4). 


WHEAT 


While export prices (f.o.b. basis) have remained 
steady in the current season as in the past two 
seasons, prices to importers have increased owing 
to higher freight rates. The strong price position 
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Figure 4. — International Market Prices of Grain, 
1954-57 
U.S. cents 
per kg. 
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reflected the lower winter grain crops in Europe, 
especially in France, which became a net importer 
of wheat in contrast to previous seasons, as well as 
higher demand in Asia created by the United States 
special export programs, and the steady rise in 
Latin American imports. World exportable sup- 
plies of wheat are at unprecedented levels, and 
exports in 1956/57 are expected to reach or exceed 
the 28.3 million tons shipped last season. Although 
the Australian wheat crop was sharply reduced, 
there were larger crops in the United States, 
Canada, and Argentina. United States and Canadian 
exports are being shipped at a sharply higher rate 
this year and world carry-over stocks at the end 
of the season are expected to show little, if any, 
net increase. However, total United States supplies 
will be lower in 1957/58. The area sown to winter 
wheat on 1 December 1956 was officially estimated 
at 36.8 million acres compared with 45.2 million 
a year ago. This would be the smallest area since 
1913 and reflects the withdrawal from agriculture 
of nearly 11 million acres (over 4 million hectares) 
under the Soil Bank legislation. The Australian 
wheat area has also shown a sharp drop and pro- 
duction is officially forecast to be about 30 percent 
lower than last year’s 5.32 million metric tons. 


FEED GRAIN 


Maize and barley prices, after a downswing in 
mid-1956, recovered substantially at the end of 
the year, but the market is now faced with very 
large supplies. United States and Canadian carry- 
over stocks again increased at the beginning of the 
season, and crops were generally good in 1956. The 
area planted to maize in Argentina was slightly 
higher, although the size of the crop harvested in 
March will depend on the weather in the remainder 
of the season. On the other hand, world import 
demand is likely to be lower this year owing to 
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the higher domestic supplies in Western Europe, 
the main market for feed grain. France, which is 
normally an importer of feed grain, harvested a 
substantially larger barley crop yielding exportable 
supplies. There is therefore a prospect of a sharp 
rise in stocks carried forward into the 1957/58 
season, and this has affected prices. 


Tea, Coffee, and Cacao 


Prices of tea and coffee rose substantially in 
1956 and the fall in cacao prices was halted 
(Figure 5). Prices were steady in early 1957. 





Figure 5. — International Market Prices of Tea, 
Coffee, Cacao, 1954-57 

U.S. cents 

per kg. 
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COFFEE 


Prices of Brazilian coffee rose steadily in Janu- 
ary-September 1956, but in contrast to other com- 
modities did not rise during the Suez crisis. The 
price of Santos 4, ex dock New York, averaged 128 
cents per kilogram (58 cents per pound), still well 
below the high 1954 levels but compared with an 
average price of 62 cents in 1947-49. Mild coffee 
(Colombian Manizales) averaged 162 cents per kilo- 
gram in 1956, compared with 127 cents in 1950. 
The strength of the market reflected the reduced 
supplies of mild coffees and the prospect of a small- 
er and qualitatively subnormal 1956/57 Brazilian 
crop. United States coffee grinders were reluctant 
to lower the quality of their brand products and 
European import demand increased for the finer 
milds (partly to blend with African varieties). 
World exports rose in 1956; stocks in Colombia 
and Brazil declined, and no substantial carry-over 
stocks were left in other countries. 

World coffee production in 1956/57 is provision- 
ally estimated at 44.5 million bags (2,670,000 
tons), a decline of 7 percent from last year. The 
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production outlook for 1957/58 will be mainly 
determined by weather conditions in the first six 
months of 1957, but preliminary figures indicate an 
expansion in world output. The price of Brazilian 
coffee was 133 cents per kilogram in February, 
about 15 percent higher than a year earlier, but 
at practically the same level as in October 1956. 


CACAO 


Having declined about 60 percent during 1954 
and 1955, the downward movement in cacao prices 
was more moderate last year. The exceptionally 
high 1954 prices badly affected consumption, but 
it substantially recovered last year and total United 
States grindings of cacao beans are estimated at 
about 220,000 tons (485 million pounds), an increase 
of 15 percent ower 1955. However, carry-over 
stocks increased in 1956, reflecting the higher pro- 
duction, particularly in West Africa, and this affect- 
ed prices. Crops in the Gold Coast and Nigeria 
are likely to reach 400,000 tons and exceed the 
1935-38 average for the first time since 1940. World 
imports and consumption seem likely to rise further 
in 1957, but the prospects of a further addition to 
stocks has had a depressing effect on prices, which 
declined to 52 cents per kilogram (Accra, New 
York) in February 1957, 20 percent lower than a 
year earlier. 


TEA 


Tea prices recovered in 1956. The Calcutta 
auction (export) price rose from a low point of 
98 cents per kilogram in January 1956 to 145 cents 
in August (4 shillings per pound), although this 
was still well below the high 1954/55 levels. The 
price margin between quality and common teas 
became unusually wide in some months. With the 
large market supplies (which included a large part 
of India’s 1955 crop carried over into 1956), buyers 
were selective and high prices were paid for the 
relatively scarce high quality teas, while producers 
of plain teas found them difficult to sell. World 
exports in 1956 were second only to the 1954 record, 
but consumption of tea is rising only slowly in most 
importing countries. Supplies are somewhat lower 
this season. Indian production was curtailed last 
year by the closing of the plucking season at an 
earlier date in northeast India, which apparently 
resulted in an improvement in quality and pre- 
vented the crop from rising above the 1955 record 
level. The Indian Government has declared an 
export allocation of 190,000 tons (433 million 
pounds) for 1956/57, representing roughly 60 per- 
cent of the year’s crop. Tea production was also 
lower in Ceylon and Indonesia last season, although 
these declines were partly balanced by increases in 
minor producing countries. 


Dairy Products 


After a downswing early in the year, prices of 
most dairy products have recovered moderately 
since May 1956 (see Figure 6). In January and 
February, however, prices of both butter and cheese 
declined. 


Figure 6. — International Market Prices of Dairy 
Products, 1954-57 
U.S. cents 
per kg. 
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BUTTER 


The price of New Zealand butter (in London) 
provided an outstanding exception to the general 
upward movement in 1956 and, reflecting the com- 
petition among the exceptionally heavy supplies 
reaching this market, dropped to its lowest level 
since rationing ended in May 1954. United King- 
dom imports of New Zealand butter last year rose 
to 158,000 tons, about 25 percent higher than in 
1955, and there were also larger purchases of 
Australian butter, which reach a seasonal peak in 
the last four months of the year. Demand in the 
United Kingdom, which accounts for two thirds of 
world butter imports, was strong and total imports 
were 15 percent higher than in 1955. Consumption 
rose slightly (at the expense of margarine) and cold 
storage stocks at the end of December reached 
nearly 40,000 tons, about four times the level in 
the previous year. In contrast to the New Zealand 
price, Danish butter prices in London moved 
upwards in late 1956. Supplies were comparatively 
scarce following sales to other European countries, 
and increasing quantities are now marketed in the 
United Kingdom in a packaged form which pro- 
motes a more specialized market for this butter. The 
price of Danish butter started to rise in September 
1955, immediately after the end of the six-year 
contract between Denmark and the United King- 
dom, which in earlier periods had maintained more 
stable price levels. in 1956 total exports from both 
Denmark and the Netherlands were reduced, but 
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this was more than offset by increased shipments 
from other European countries — particularly 
Sweden — and the United States. 

Market supplies this season continue to press on 
prices. Comparatively large stocks were carried 
over in France, Finland, Ireland, and the Nether- 
lands at the end of the year, current production 
in New Zealand and Australia is apparently up 
to the 1955/56 levels, and in Junuary the 
United States resumed commercial export sales of 
CCC-owned butter at a fixed price of 39 cents per 
pound, f.a.s. shipping port. Both New Zealand and 
Danish prices dropped in early 1957. 


Textile Fibers 


Prices of cotton, wool, and jute have risen in 
recent months (see Figure 7). 


Figure 7. — International Market Prices of Fibers, 
1954-57 
U.S. cents 
per kg. 
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COTTON 


The price of United States middling 15/16” cotton 
at Liverpool, which had remained fairly steady 
throughout 1954 and 1955, dropped during 1956 to 
a low of less than 60 cents per kilogram in Septem- 
ber. The main decline occurred in January 1956 
following the acceptance of the first bids under 
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the United States million-bale export program. The 
entire CCC-owned cotton inventory was subse- 
quently offered for export sale on a competitive 
bid basis, and in June the Liverpool price for most 
American and American-type cottons fell again, 
though less sharply for the already discounted 
shorter stapled American cotton. Export sales 
under this second program amounted to 6.4 million 
bales by 4 February 1957, but the successful main- 
tenance of a floor price of 25 cents per pound (aver- 
age locations) restored some confidence to the 
Liverpool market where United States middling 
15/16” reached 63 cents per kilogram by early 
February. However, on 1 January 1957, CCC 
took over 6 million bales of 1955 crop cotton. This 
will also be offered for export sale, beginning on 
19 March, for shipment after 15 August 1957. 

Prices of long staple cottons have followed a quite 
divergent course. In view of the increased demand 
for Egyptiam cotton (mainly from the U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe) together with the reduction in the 
Egyptian crop last season, a price upswing began 
in January 1956. Although there was a downward 
reaction to the second United States export program, 
Liverpool prices increased again during the Suez 
crisis, reaching $1.80 per kilogram in November 
(70 pence per pound), and the premium for long 
staple cotton remains abnormally large. With the 
unsettled political conditions, however, actual ex- 
port sales of Egyptian cotton in the period Septem- 
ber-February dropped 50 percent, with sharp de- 
clines in shipments to all markets including Eastern 
Europe. 

World trade in cotton this season is expected to 
reach a postwar record of possibly 13 million bales, 
compared with 11.6 million last season. Consump- 
tion in importing countries has been stimulated by 
the lower prices for American-type cottons, particu- 
larly in Europe and Japan, and there has been a 
rebuilding of stocks depleted in anticipation of the 
fall in prices. United States exports are expected 
to reach about 6.5 million bales, three times as 
much as last season, but this will be partly offset 
by a fall in shipments from Egypt and other 
countries. 


WooL 


Dominion wool prices at Dominion markets and 
in the United Kingdom began to rise in the 
first half of 1956 and reached $3.34 per kilo- 
gram (130 pence per pound, 64’s, clean basis) in 
January 1957. They continued to rise in Feb- 
ruary, and are at the highest levels since 1954. 
This mainly reflects the increase in consumption, 
particularly in Japan; world consumption last year 
apparently reached its highest volume since the war. 
There was a marked increase in wool exports during 
the 1955/56 marketing year, particularly from Ar- 
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gentina and Uruguay where stocks were reduced, 
as well as from Australia. In 1956/57 world pro- 
duction of wool has increased as it has done for 
the past nine years and, although exports from 
Argentina and Uruguay this season are lower, this 
was offset by higher shipments from Australia and 
New Zealand. Consumption is still rising and 
import demand is expected to remain good. 


JUTE 


Raw jute prices rose by 40 percent in the first 
half of the 1956/57 season, from 25 cents per kilo- 
gram (£92 per long ton, Mill Firsts, c.i.f. Dundee) 
at the beginning of the season in July to 36 cents 
per kilogram (£131.10.0, per ton) in December. 
There was a corresponding rise in prices in local 
markets in Pakistan. India and Pakistan both had 
large crops again this season, but overseas demand 
has been strong and consumption in Pakistan is 
rising. However, while jute prices are often low 
in the early months of the season when supplies are 
large, this season prices were already beginning to 
rise in August. It seems possible that the growers, 


Statistical Tables 


who normally sell jute in order to buy rice before 
the aman harvest — and the aus (mid-year) harvest 
was exceptionally bad last year — either had little 
jute at this time because of the floods, or, having 
good crops of both commodities, found it more 
profitable to sell rice and hold back the jute. But the 
price rise in November and December was probably 
due to a shortage of jute at the mills, to which the 
blocking of the Suez Canal contributed. The in- 
crease in ocean freight rates was another important 
element, as well as the delays in inland transport 
in East Pakistan this season. The poor crop of aus 
paddy necessitated large imports of rice at a time 
when the bulk of the jute crop usually moves to 
the ports. Wagons were requisitioned to move rice 
inland from the ports and this apparently delayed 
shipments of jute. This factor and the longer haul 
around the Cape resulted in a shortage in current 
supplies in export markets, and consequently there 
was a steep advance in prices. However, prices 
have since fallen and as a somewhat larger area is 
likely to be sown to jute for the 1957/58 season, a 
further decline in prices seems probable. 


Explanatory Notes 


TIME REFERENCE: Area and crop production 
statistics for the Northern Hemisphere pertain to the 
harvests of the spring, summer and autumn of the 
year stated and for the more southerly areas of this 
Hemisphere to harvests continuing into the early part 
of the following year; for the Southern Hemisphere 
these statistics relate to the crops harvested in the 
latter part of the period indicated and the first half 
of the following year. The statistics on livestock 
products, trade, and prices are given for calendar years, 
unless otherwise specified. The figures on livestock 
numbers have been grouped for international compar- 
ison and summarization into 12-month periods ending 
30 September of the year stated. 


CROP AREA: Where possible, figures refer to 
harvested areas; in a few instances data relate to area 
sown or area in cultivation. 


TOTALS: Continental and world totals are esti- 
mates covering all available information (data shown. 
estimates for missing figures, and estimates of totals 
for countries not listed). Some countries, such as the 
U.S.S.R., Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, Tibet, and a num- 
ber of minor areas are not included in the totals 
because of a lack of substantive information. 


PRICES: The exchange rates used to convert 
domestic quotations into dollars are average market 
rates during periods when rates were determined in the 
market by buyers and sellers; midpoints between official 
buying and selling rates (or in some instances the basic 
official rates, which generally correspond to these 
midpoints) have been used for periods when rates were 
administratively determined. In the case of Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund Members, the par values agreed 
upon are used for the periods to which they apply. 
For those countries and periods of time in which 
multiple currency practices exist, conversions have 
generally not been made. In the case of administra- 
tively determined rates which changed during the year, 
the rate in effect during each part of the year has 
been used to convert the corresponding monthly prices. 
If only minor fluctuations occurred during the year, 
monthly data were converted at annual average 
exchange rates. 


SYMBOLS: 

... Data not available 

¢ Unofficial figures 

— None, in negligible quantity, or entry not 
applicable 

() Data excluded from totals. 
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PRODUCTION - PRODUCCION 


Table 1. - Area and production : New and revised 
data received during February 1957 
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Tableau 1. - Superficie et production : Données nouvelles 
ou revisées regues en février 1957 





































































Commodity and country Veer wee — ee Commodicy and country Your Aves Seaite. pommediny ane country rer res Prodec- 
Produits et pays Années —_ Gon Produits et pays Années — ctron Produits st pays Années —— Gee 
1000 | 1 000 | 1.000 | 1 000 1.000 | 1 000 
ha. m.t. | ha. m.t. ha. m.t. 
BARLEY | CITRUS FRUITS MEAT (concluded) 
| | 
ES oer “= - 462] United States | | France® 
Oranges and tange- | Beef and veal..... 1956 1 335 
| re 1956| |} 5 435 FE ac osituiveonse< 1956 a 070 
MAIZE Grapefruit......... 1956| } 1 527 Mutton and lamb.. 1956 - 115 
| PE, ccuen caw oe 1956 - | 2 520 
EE Te 1956 1 259 3 409 } Icaly* } 
i eee 1956} 2570 3 370/PEARS | Beef and veal...... 1955 391 
NEES coetbac sie 1955| | 488 
} ROO 03 ice vedwn 1956) | *99 Mutton and lamb.. 1955 | 43 
SUGAR CANE and re eae 1955) -| 622 
CANE SUGAR’ United Kingdom’ 
OLIVE OIL | Beef and veal...... 1956) 803 
RENEE Ee re 1956 —| *5 170 | | 0 re re 1956 | 641 
Argentina.......... 1956 304} A ee 1956) —| 80 Mutton and lamb... 1956) | 195 
United States........ 1956 94) 499 er 1956 | 1 639 
Union of South Africa*® 1956 | *770 | Canada*® | | 
| SOYBEANS | Beef and veal..... 1948-52 | 428 
| | Rr eae re 1948-52 421 
SUGAR BEET and | Indonesia .......... 1956} *550)  *380/ = Mutton and lamb..| 1948-52 16 
BEET SUGAR’ | Japan... sees eeeerees 1956, *384)  *438 ited nice os 1948-52) 865 
s 1956| 106! ye fy 1956 7 212 
POR oo vccrccsvavces - | | Beef and veal..... 
United States........ 1955 io ~ = Siegal seine 1956) | § 119 
1956 —| 1779 3 | Mutton and lamb.. 1956) - 336 
ia aac = = Ri capac pa 1956) | 12 667 
POTATOES | | Uruguay® | 
TEA | | Beef and veal..... 1955 254 
DEO cos acccabe 1956 | 2 034 | Se eee 1955 21 
STITT Tr 1956 387 Tr i | Peer eee 1956 | 170.4 Mutton and lamb. 1955 67 
Rie bbabaee 1956 — *279.5 EN eee 1955 - 342 
Indonesia .........- 1956 | *42.5) New Zealand'® | 
SWEET POTATOES PUNE cA vrcvecnncs 1956) —| *%.9 Beef and veal...... 1956 —| 243 
and YAMS } | | ORE OPE 1956) --| 46 
| | | Mutton and lamb.. 1956 —| 360 
Indonesia .......... 1956) *260| *1 800) TOBACCO WO soe cans) 1956 649 
pa : } | 
ee * ee SD . aati edeececnas 1956] 120) _77.Ol minK (cow) | 
| Pe ditvacic s00swees 1956) 49; *65.2 | 
United States...... ‘ 1956 553) 973.1 i a> 2 
— | PSS ia ey ABs 1956! a ae, entre ps ay 
Indonesia sereeeeeees 1956) *1 100) *9 500 United States........ 1955 56 043 
Philippines® . ....... 1955 - 21 ; | 
COTTON (lint) | | BUTTER 
TOMATOES ssc late an — a 1955 86 
United States........ 1955 704 
ee ee 1955 63 369|MEAT | 1956 721 
Pe cccutndudvackee 1956) 101) 1 717 
| Denmark * ' CHEESE 
| Beef and veal.... 1956) | 223 
APPLES } | eee 1956] - 481] United States........ 1954 €23 
Mutton and lamb.. 1956) - 1 1955 614 
Argentina®......... 1956 *322 | eee 1956 705 1956 626 
\ t 
NOTE : 1956 data represent preliminary estimates or forecasts and are NOTE : Les données relatives 4 1956 représentent de 
subject to revision Area figures refer to harvested area unless liminaires ou des prévisions et sont donc 
otherwise specified. A dash (—) denotes no revision or entry Sauf indication contraire, les chiffres 
not applicable des superficies récoltées Un tiret 
de chiffre revisé ou que le rense 
'Production data refer to centrifugal sugar, raw value, for the pro- ‘Les données de production se rapportent au su ce g 
duction year beginning in September of the year stated. — *Crop year équivalent de sucre brut, et portent sur la campagne d C 
beginning in May *Crop year beginning the year stated. — commengant en septembre de l'année indiquée. — *Campagne agricole 
‘Including meat equivalent of exported live animal — *Including meat commencant en mai. — *Campagne agricole commengant l'année in- 
equivalent of imported live animals, but excluding meat equivalent of diquée. — *Y compr Véquivalent e viande des animaux exp 
exported live animals - *Excluding meat equivalent of imported live ur pied *Y compris l'équival > viande des animaux importé 
animals. — "Including meat equivalent of imported fat stock. — *Exclud- sur pied, ma >n mpris viande animaux exporte 
ng meat equivalent of exported live animals. — *Including meat equi- ur pied viande animaux importés 
valent of imported live animals. — '®Production for 12-month period ur pied viande animaux gra 7 
ending 30 September of year stated. portés Pn viande animaux e 
sur pied viande $ animaux 
sur pied de 12 mois finissant le 
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Tableau 2. - Froment: Superficie et production, 


Table 2. - Wheat: Area and production, 
1948-52, 1954, 1955 et 1956" 


1948-52, 1954, 1955, and 19561 
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Area - Superficie Production 
Country eet 2-2, a ——— 
Pays 1948-52 1954 1955 | 1956 1948-52 | 1954 1955 | 1956 
dinenaaeenns 0 BRE add ccnndntavenceeUeotesiicarsarne POD GRE MD cv cercctccsencing 
EUROPE 
Austria ‘ 204 238 244 251 348 452 549 570 
Belgium®.......-.---eeeeees 163 190 197 | 194 525 589 731 603 
Czechoslovakia. .. “#820 ‘a ‘a "1 486 va ee 1 532 
SE: . os.ced eo cbevenueee 78 85 67 66 285 292 254 264 
DE cer tnaweeeres 171 150 124 133 264 235 | 190 | 234 
PRORES . «--- 4 264 440 4 554 2 714 77071 10 566 | 10 365 | 5 695 
Germany*. PP 1531 | 157 =| das ae 4033 | 4651 | 4 594 
Eastern... 4473 (424) (400) | ve 4 383 | (1 140) (1 273) | (1 107) 
Western 1 013 (1 107) (1.171) | 1 153 2656 | (2 893) (3 378) | 3 487) 
CO TT eT Tee err 878 1 045 1040 =| 1 062 894 1 219 1 337 1 270 
MINE eae. “#4 410 aad _ **1 820 1 660 2 130 1 700 
Ireland, Rep. of. ... 144 197 a4 CO 137 327 497 406 | *356 
Italy... rr Te 4 705 4 769 4852 | 4 883 7 170 7 283 9 505 8 681 
Netherlands ..... 89 110 > 86 325 397 350 312 
PEE oc acnnvovwde 28 20 18 | 20 58 41 32 | 56 
Poland ..... 4 441 1 559 1431 | 1 807 2 002 2134 | 2 121 
Portugal. .. 689 777 783 734 ayy 781 508 568 
Romania. . **2 400 . one **2 600 t r ; 
I dade ctebesnncseees 4128 4 287 4 305 4% 212 *3 622 4 798 4 003 4 215 
Sweden. 323 432 353 398 677 1 021 716 886 
Switzerland*® ‘ 98 101 104 90 260 346 321 216 
United Kingdom... 881 994 788 924 2 397 2 828 2 641 2 748 
Yugoslavia*® 1 819 1 854 1 907 ™ 627 , 2 174 1 385 __ 243% __*1 606 
Total . 27 970 29210 | 29 310 27 150 41 350 | 45980 | 49 380 42 130 
| | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Canada... 10 500 9 820 8 703 8 636 13 390 8 407 13 449 14 637 
Mexico. .... : 604 765 800 *800 534 839 850 *1 100 
United States. ... 27 756 21 997 19 135 20 160 31 066 s 26 778 - 25 440 27 140 
Total . 38 900 — 32 620 28670 | —-29: 630 45 010 36 040 39 760 42 900 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina 4 487 5 462 4 062 5 175 7 690 5 250 7 130 
Brazil 671 1 081 1 196 1 363 498 871 1 101 1 212 
Chile. 780 762 779 766 920 1 ¢€29 1 048 
Colombia 173 162 195 — 124 146 166 
Peru. 157 166 159 "165 146 163 152 *140 
Uruguay 509 732 sO 657 462 854 349 _750 
Total 6 880 8 510 7340 | 8050 | 7 380 10 840 8 660 10 490 
ASIA 
China | 
Mainland "24 780 26 967 ds *18 100 23 335 *22 870 *25 000 
India 9 290 10 681 11 136 11 827 6 087 8 017 8 919 8 482 
Iran **2 080 *2 300 2 900 *1 860 *2 100 *2 313 2 700 
Iraq 936 1 390 1 425 1314 448 1 160 473 776 
Japan . 743 671 661 657 1 375 | 1 516 1 468 1 375 
Korea, South . 101 116 121 : 86 131 108 
Lebanon. . 70 70 70 70 51 60 60 62 
Pakistan 4 217 4 310 4 311 4 568 3 682 3 742 3 223 3 368 
a ee 994 1 347 1 463 1 531 762 | 965 438 1 051 
Turkey’. 4770 os 6 541 7 186 *7 428 4771 } 5 010 7 016 *% 612 
Total . wee 48 900 57 010 58 300 | 60 000 37 100 48 630 | 49 300 52 040 
Total (exc!. China) 25 770 30 040 = wa 290 33 020 a 21 150 25 290 26 430 27 040 
AFRICA 
Algeria. 1 597 1 962 1 898 “1 942 996 | 1 392 1 254 *1 400 
Egypt . 605 754 640 660 1113 | 1 729 1 451 1 547 
Kenya’* 103 118 138 ai 112 | 135 122 
Morocco (former French zone) 1 220 1 547 *1 532 "1 482 738 1 205 *954 *1 066 
Tunisia 917 1 358 792 948 452 624 395 499 
Union of South Africa’® 952 1 156 1199 «| 1 199 551 600 795 825 
Total ___ 5 960 7 500 6 610 | 6 950 4 300 6060 | 5340 5 820 
OCEANIA 
Australia... 4 620 4319 4 084 3 237 5 161 4 589 5 323 3 538 
New Zealand. mae 5 42 30 *28 139 112, | 79 
Total . 46704 300 _ 4 110 __3260 | 5300 | 4700 | 5400 | 3 620 
WORLD TOTAL (exci. 
U.S.S.R.) saieoe 133 300 139 200 134 500 135 000 140 400 152 200 157 800 157 000 
11956, preliminary. — "Includes spelt. — "Includes estimate of 11956, chiffres préliminaires. — *Y compris l'épeautre. — *Y compris 
pelt. — ‘Average of 3 years ‘Average of 2 years. — 1948. — une estimation de la production d'épeautre. — *Moyenne de 3 années. 
"1948, does not include spelt #1952 - *Average of 4 years. — — ‘Moyenne de 2 années. — 1948. — 71948, ne comprend pas 
**On farms and estates | épeautre. — *1952. — *Moyenne de 4 années. — '*Dans les fermes et 
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Table 3. - Rye: Area and production, 
1948-52, 1954, 1955, and 1956! 
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Tableau 3. - Seigle : Superficie et production, 
1948-52, 1954, 1955 et 1956! 


































































































Area - Superficie Production 
Country os f — Es ade 
Pays 1948-52 1954 1955 1956 1948-52 1954 1955 | 1956 
Dab atécar ace «icine we he UE NO hci bi0:5 0nenecessendnsnescdecceccices. SE GE MD $50 ¥04 senaas es 
EUROPE 
PED cachcdcaravesevssees 230 218 214 214 343 370 416 434 
BelginM..cccccccccccccseees 85 82 74 68 222 245 220 196 
Czechoslovakia. ............- **720 slo cad as 4 230 ian ioe 1 050 
CER s Onc ccdb occ oecssses 154 112 77 110 = = p= = 
CM cccbocuehivccvcvivnse 133 93 86 89 1 
POORER io vcle co cGbbvwenssecrs 496 405 387 372 $73 514 . = 2 476 
GOPMT occ sc vecvvcccnccess ana 2 745 2 549 sie: axe 6 680 95 069 
DI ahiv.cccqdecses sabe 1 287 (1 215) (1 074) —_ *2 758 (2 582) (2 464) (2 334) 
WRN Saas cecesasicedere 1 375 (1 530) (1 475) 1 483 3 042 (4 098) (3 495) (3 735) 
GREEN cctpccctwesouseccdgens 57 62 58 53 47 51 54 47 
MORE ec oc ccctivcccovecece **650 box ia me F 732 480 540 450 
Sretene, GOR. Gs oi. cccccsve 2 1 1 1 4 3 3 
teas « See e Gh aeeveeeta ae 97 86 82 74 123 115 125 107 
INGEN, 5 0S Sa bare cccoss an an an “a a an a a 
Netherlands ....ccccccccccce 
NIN nn ccccdtucoesevesess 1 1 1 1 2 ok on - 
DD soc cesu@aceseeotses %5 130 4799 4 952 naa 6 320 5 6 
ee CEE UT CLELERET LLL 264 255 252 248 162 195 155 168 
DDE. bespevardcnecsdcetias 622 613 604 607 482 4 4 po 
DUG ou hivctcsticcsoeserce 128 149 95 124 258 1 
GRORIIURRE, 6 cs cicescoccccges 14 15 15 15 4 45 “1 36 
United Kingdom............ 23 18 8 11 52 40 19 25 
(OER ee 269 276 278 252 248 a 263 a4 205 
acd vacnihieteceecup sae 12 310 11 660 11 480 11 480 17 830 17 810 ~~ 47 370 17 760 — 
NORTH AMERICA 
PRR 0 h6 eweevewsvvcsscvce 555 344 316 225 462 360 375 218 
SN SS sccccnseved ees 686 726 829 662 524 659 738 548 
ee re ee ere wre 1 240 ; 1 070 1 140 890 990 1 020 1 110 770 
SOUTH AMERICA 
DING 65 00 SEC ee od svens 717 1 110 890 wii 526 B44 654 990 
EDS bs. ceo bob Seta eneec doer 23 27 26 17 18 * 21 
br gstdes-onbagsden cubes 8 7 8 aes 5 5 san 
BP codiin ceded cba ceepeice 44 3 6 5 2 A oAe AY’ 
OR te EO 760 | 1 150 de 560 | 870 680 __1 020 
ASIA 
DS 6 stcinncene cresse cae w 1 1 1 6 2 2 1 
i PD ..and vos cceh see 435 35 % ows “20 27 20 ont 
Ds tvenwnmbe bias woroas 493 613 me pe 640 __ i __ 650 $70 
oe ee ee Cer ee 540 660 680 | 680 | 530 ll 600 
AFRICA 
BOE ccdcccctan ce wecveees #2 bd “ei 
Morocco: Former French zone 3 3 1 2 
Former Spanish zone 43 4 3 - 
Union of South Africa’.8.... 29 4 11 e nee See | Seer f- 
i case capecienes et eres ae : 20 mers 
OCEANIA 
i tdekinemnevavekeae 28 28 12 10 
WORLD TOTAL (exci. 
PSS hdd vera tacecacbe 14 900 14 600 14 300 14 100 19 900 20 200 19 900 20 200 
1956, preliminary. — *Average of 3 years. — *Average of 2 years. 11956, chiffres préliminaires. — *Moyenne de 3 années. — *Moyenne 
— *Average of 4 years. — *On farms and estates. de 2 années. — *Moyenne de 4 années. — *Dans les fermes et grands 
domaines. 
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Table 4. - Rice (paddy): Area and production, 
1948-52, 1954, 1955, and 1956! 
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Tableau 4. - Riz (paddy) : Superficie et production, 
1948-52, 1954, 1955 et 1956! 






























































Area -Superficie Production 
Country 
ome | | 
Pays 1948-52 1954 1955 1956 1948-52 | 1954 1955 | 1956 
oe ey ee ee er © CD ReES 6 oc cc ctcvccocessecceeccccsesctesoesscs! CED RCO 60 6dseccisvncccan 
EUROPE | | | 
SEA ETT R LEO Bede 13 20 | 20 23 “| 52 81 100 
GORSED ccc ccnccccescoepece 12 21 | 17 | 12 39 | 86 61 43 
Mungary......--------++0--> 13 os | ime ‘ 40 | 68 40 ee 
ee ee 149 178 | 169 137 725 } 869 859 650 
Pevengel ..j...000-- 277 36 | 38 39 114 154 183 164 
Ge. cs cops ee 58 71 67 66 272 | 401 389 390 
Yugoslavia ... — x. 8 8 6 6 | 26 26 21 
i oncch sauees ___—- 300 420 | 410 | 370 1 280 | 1 750 1 720 1 520 
MN. and CENT. AMERICA 
Cuba eaten ewes *89 62 re 106 *170 153 tt 
Dominican Republic .. . . 45 *48 *47 *45 65 | *103 *102 #95 
eer re 16 12 10 ee *25 16 13 | ne 
Mexico .. % 90 #115 *130 173 170 *211 *240 
Nicaragua 18 *14 *24 22 *25 *34 me 
Panama *62 83 87 ; *84 9 % aa 
United States . 752 1 032_ 740 633 1 924 __2%2 2 537 | 2 150 
Total . : 1 140 1 500 1 220 1 120 2 510 3 640 3 280 | 2 900 
| 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
Argentina 50 $5 54 152 172 164 
Brazil . ‘ 1927 2 517 2 547 3 025 i 3 737 3 809 | 
British Guiana. 45 69 *63 rm ” 154 *167 ¥ 
Chile. ee 26 30 28 2B 76 | 93 61 } 82 
Colombia . 146 181 188 ee 264 278 324 | meres 
Ecuador ... 71 ihe 141 | eA ving | 
Peru 53 __ \@ ___, ot 205 259 249 | 
Total . 2 400 3 100 3 160 4 140 _5 060 — 5 160 
ASIA 
Burma‘ 3 758 3 931 3 968 4 06) 5 309 5 804 5 868 6 463 
Cambodia 4 127 1 221 930 *1 000 " 372 850 *1 100 } *1 200 
Ceylon °442 486 520 428 *572 649 741 | 585 
China . | 
Maintand 27 045 28 722 *58 535 70 850 75 850 walt 
Taiwan 762 777 751 1 682 2 108 2 009 *2 200 
India , 30 092 30 735 30 658 *3! 000 33 382 37 387 38 824 *39 000 
indonesia : Java and Madura *3 762 4157 4 190 4 66 500 } 5S 89% | 7 225 6900 |} 444 400 
Other islands "2 114 2 456 2 31 ‘ ( 3 547 | 4 $22 4217 § 
iran . "229 °251 *243 28) 424 *526 *322 449 
iraq . 17% 120 54 70 203 180 83 111 
Japan 2 962 3 038 3 079 3114 11 939 11 392 14 818 13 068 
Korea, South . *1 050 1 069 2 94 3 001 3 042 2 807 
Lacs “825 $00 600 7540 400 510 ce 
Malaya, Federation of 343 351 348 *340 635 662 678 *700 
Pakistan 9 003 9 593 B B64 *9 793 12 400 12 816 10 987 #13 650 
Philippines 2 318 2 656 2 742 2 750 2 767 3 203 3 273 3 337 
Thailand . _ 52 4 5% 5 399 5 760 6 845 ‘5 709 772 8 009 
Total 94 700 99 700 101 400 150 900 174 100 184 600 " 
Total (excl. China Mainland 67 900 71 000 _ 71 00 — 72 900 _ __95 100 _103 300 108 600 111 400 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo . j 151 175 182 152 179 198 
Egypt . 256 256 252 *293 971 1 118 1 310 1 520 
French West Africe 775 753 607 523 559 673 
Gambia. *41 "20 
Gold Coast and Br. Togoland *20 20 *23 } 
tadagascar . 615 700 740 829 | mn 1 025 
Sierra Leone *317 23 287 *260 224 219 
Tanganyixa *$1 68 *62 60 =~ 
Zanziber and Pemba. e 6 sal tee 2 es x 1 11 iad ; 
Total . 2 900 2 900 3000 3500 | 3 800 4 200 ze 
OCEANIA, Tots . v” 30 w” » 90 120 100 120 
WORLD TOTAL (excl U 5.58.) 101 500 107 666 109 200 | 162 400 188 500 199 100 
19S. preliminary. — *Average of 3 years. — "Average of 4 years 1956, chiffres préliminaires. — *Moyenne de 3 années, — *Moyenne 
*Excludes Putac, Chin Hills, Snan States, and Carenr *1952-54 cde 4 années. — *Non compris Putao, Chin Hills, les Etats Chans et 
*Awerage of 2 years. — °° 950 Karenr *1952-54. — *Moyenne de 2 années. — 1950 
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7 Table 5. - Dry peas: Area and production, Tableau 5. - Pois secs: Superficie et production, 
a 1948-52, 1954, 1955, and 1956* 1948-52, 1954, 1955 et 1956! 
ae Area - Superficie Production 
Country = - 
Pays 1948-52 | 1954 1955 | 1956 1948-52 1954 1955 1956 
—— es eae oes. M 
ise nteonaseheegsed 1 000 hectares 20... ccc ccc ccc cece er cpececccccececccecss 1 COO MEIC CONS .....20-eeeeeereees 
EUROPE 
i nde ha loekaheeuede s 2 1 1 3 2 1 ° 
3 Belgium.......---eseeeeedes 6 8 <4 . 15 27 31 27 
Bulgaria... .ccsccccscccececs rity | , e039 
") Czechoslovakia. ............. **10 ; . } **12 
4 DIONNE ¢ ob cc dicccescveges 10 10 a 5] 23 15 15 
0 | 
{ ee ee eiecooeges 10 9 10 | . 14 | 12 11 15 
~ Ns 00 nb vcdehccveveegen 25 2 ti mM 4 21 37} 40 38 “| 
ae Germany | | 
BaSCOP Re cic ccidccccccvcies 267 | ‘ 2*64 
a Pre Pr 28 eel 10 | 8 41 19 19 15 
DOE, nc accmccpubecwcncetes 4 1 1 | 1 4 1 1 
MEAG Ger cscvveccscccvccios **28 | : | **28 
5 roland, Rep, OF. ..ccccccies 1 1 3 
ee Serre ee ee ee a 19 | 18 18 17 12 12 | 9 
0 Sree er 2% | 32 38 37 67 | 92 13 77 
SOU bc cwsvdarisccecvere 1 - | -- t a4 1 1 
0 DET nesepactcasecceecedes *93 101 | 102 102 
— ee TTT TLE Cr ee *40 | : | 2939 
0 i EES ae 36 ee 32 | 24 19 | 21 19 20 
ON ere 24 25 . a 37 38 2 25 
| | 
United Kingdom...........- 7% | 66 58 50 140 77 147 71 
VWuQeslAvls, .:.....cccrsccedes 8 | 7 9 8 Je ‘ae, ee "1 7) us 
GO ait Ac kcersspacedye amy ji 480 “460 eae ee). ee Se ee _ se 
i Ree: ee be ee Sea oo 
: N. and CENT. AMERICA 
te haga cureee Carrer n 20 | 18 | 18 26 % 18 25 
ae DS SECT T TE TTT eT Oe 7 : aa 4 4 5 
United States. ............-- 113} 105 114 | 138 152 a ae. 2) eo 
OS aire rei —— at |. ee ee 190 | K - ae * 
53 
SOUTH AMERICA 
. EN. dine-oNeeeces ease ea 15 17 16 19 30 2¢ 
PicGiedherhsenseevseeee-e 21 14 15 15 17 11 12 
00 DP ndihcch’ «Bien ne seae+-o 12 7 © oth 13 ; " a at 
CR Ee noe eee ee eee “40—| fi eee 50 50 40 
00 | Fj | 
00 | 
‘9 ASIA 
1 China 
Mainland®.. a *3 189 *2 905 
88 | SE See ere ee %0 | | 22 
07 Ck aubnadeWons 6% oeccees 4020 | 879 926 «CO *693 586 $8? 
AEDES Seat reae et 10 | 13 22 | 17 12 15 28 13 
00 VUPhey. oecciccsescsccveccoss a 3 wos 1 1 1 ) XP © 1 
a | ee Ea F 4260 | 4 240 4290 | ~3 630 300 | seo | 
7 Total (excl. China Mainland) 1070 ‘| 940 990 | ee x ee. 2 ee 
09 ee ; SE ee, Oe wb Ss. 
00 AFRICA 
eh chi wing Seabee 9 | 7 7 5 - 4 
Belgien Congo®. .....ccscics 2 | 129 129 51 70 76 
Morocco | 
20 Former French zone 73. CO} 7 80 58 42 <8 72 25 
Former Spanish zone 2 3 2 3 
NE eee 122 83 87 77 $3 60 
SS See Se See ee 2 2 1 2 
ER SP Re Peere re 15 12 4 a 
chan watceenorecs nf 310 330 320 180 180 180 
i 0d 
OCEANIA 
a NN eee ee iets 2 | 27 24 27 
— New Zealand...... sees 13 | 12 "1 poy 24 
Madanetes : bukaaiaaal 40 | 40 40 50 5O 
120 ‘ | 
WORLD TOTAL (exci. U.S.S.R.) 5 300 5 300 5 300 4 800 4 700 4 300 
— NOTE : Continental and world totals refer only to countries listed NOTE : Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux se rapportent seulement! 
oyenne aux pays énumérés. 
hans & 41956, preliminary, — *Average of 4 years *includes other pulses 11956, chiffres préliminaires. — *Moyenne de 4 annees. — *Y com 
“Average of years *22 province *Average of 2 years pris d'autres légumes secs ‘Moyen de 3 annees - ®22 prev 


ces *Moyenne de 2 années 
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Table 6. - Broad beans: Area and production, Tableau 6. - Féves: Superficie et production, 
1948-52, 1954, 1955, and 1956! 1948-52, 1954, 1955 et 1956" 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-52 1954 1955 1956 1948-52 1954 | 1955 1956 
a> kbwad Cah ededeiaewaed Pe ES < ais asicdibes sdatotass UE ccnsecdacddad btucess sa EE Beco sacabecasss cue 
EUROPE 
icc nihdadatannbeewnn 1 _ _ — 1 1 1 1 
GD ce cccccccsesvescovenss 3 ‘4 2 dite 8 10 7 9 
Czechoslovakia ...........-++++ “3 bai toa cus s*3 ‘in Site — 
GREE vensdwinanenatssesetes an 56 57 48 52 77 76 67 
Germany, Western..........-- 2 16 14 15 441 32 34 33 
GE cecedsbncnssccccecccens 28 32 30 27 20 28 25 23 
NT. uaavinweedin ecsncanntne 541 559 554 539 380 533 6k 285 
Netherlands ........ 4 3 1 1 10 4 4 3 
Portugal. 57 50 49 40 49 47 2 
> SR Ae 122 138 146 140 82 111 102 85 
United Kingdom .............. 44 49 36 43 93 84 = 88 
ME Wide ddveebiuntaecnes 870 910 890 860 740 950 850 640 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
ih cant cdcdouebckae "8 eee % 3 3 
ee a ea 39 39 20 23 i 
SG ach atind able en woWalanienie 60 50 30 30 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Bolivia. 4 bee Poe = °7 4 
Brazil.... 83 97 93 a 35 38 38 
Ecuador. 6 19 sas ae 3 11 cae 
Peru. n 2 2 eae 47 2 22 
Total. 130 140 140 ae 100 80 70 
ASIA 
China 
DE” wetrcccesoensnes 9*2 935 eas — —_— **2 940 aes ae 
| SEE TEI Ee: 3 + 4 eee 3 * 4 _" 
Pabdthinesbendsesecures 23 21 23 2 26 25 2s 25 
NER, POR OP 2 2 2 2 - 6 7 7 
Ms tberenctenceesccersanes 20 16 15 11 23 12 9 6 
DE iichareaedataneeddesas : 42 36 34 36 38 37 38 “1 
Dh: setienanesetanawacenae 3 020 3 080 3 080 3 080 3 030 3 080 3 080 3 080 
Total (excl. China Mainland) 90 80 90 80 80 80 
AFRICA 
Di cntisetdeensdeeewwen 35 44 50 *43 21 yr 2 *22 
Daddies obkehinneseriinn 155 130 150 141 258 235 262 208 
REST See "2 aa ave ad "0 Ase 
Morocco 
Former French zone... i 57 79 89 68 28 48 43 35 
Former Spanish zone ...... 13 12 9 8 aa a> 
SOGOR oc cccccccccrccccccccccns 3 2 2 2 a 
Tunisia 48 68 one 34 42 nee 
Total. 320 340 370 360 370 380 
OCEANIA 
nabs tiv bssbaccekwe 1 1 2 1 
GE Wes oder ktcscense 4 400 4 500 4 500 one 4 300 4 500 & 400 
NOTE : Continental and world totals refer only to countries listed. NOTE : Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux se rapportent seulement 
aux pays énumérés. 
1956, preliminary. — "Average of 4 years. — *Partly grown with 1956, chiffres p-éliminaires. — *Moyenne de 4 années. — *En partie 


other crops. — 1952. — £22 provinces. — *Average of 3 years. culture associée. — 1952. — £22 provinces. — *Moyenne de 3 années. 
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tion, Table 7. - Chick-epeas : Area and production, Tableau 7. - Polis chiches: Superficie et production, 

1948-52, 1954, 1955, and 1956! 1948-52, 1954, 1955 et 1956! 

Country Area - Superficie Production 

Pays 1948-52 | 1954 1955 1956 1948-52 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
|. AS Saas Diem: | Soo Rts neler ea Fy ons 4b.5.65s0nseescug ll ov0ees b40000cabus nneo al OEE Eteschsenechsacuabes 
EUROPE 

1 BRINE v6 cncccscosccccevesse a9 Re ae foe a9 aes we +e0 
9 GPCRS oc ccccccccccscccccccece 24 24 23 21 15 16 15 13 

WP evsidcovocéosavecesenese ° 108 101 98 " 51 57 54 45 
67 Portugal......... Seren oe 45 47 47 45 17 16 15 18 
ROMAGRs cc ccocconcccescccoscs ed bad an® inn = ihe — vee 

Cac etdmivcresceussvdess 354 306 276 265 141 122 149 144 
85 VRQeele,. .siciccsccccceccese 2 2 3 s | 4 1 3 3 
3 BEE Anccasavtiewcencseeen 540 490 460 440 230 220 240 230 
42 
85 
88 N. and CENT. AMERICA 
40 NI iia Sores e089 60080% 125 115 122 92 92 9% 

URES TURES osc cvscvcccccses 2 dae Bae 1 1 bee 

SNE Gh atseiin wd'nies Phnirineacbac’ 130 120 120 90 90 90 
. SOUTH AMERICA 
wees RIGREMED occ cscvesrcevecceses 6 10 6 4 11 5 
— ee 8 7 8 9 4 4 4 
PE chamivdiiccctesrpensates 55 7 8 83 6 7 
SD teneticnkddnetancennkes 20 20 20 10 20 20 
* ‘87 7 82 79 “1 36 28 30 
— 1 1 1 _— _ — sa 
oc 7 762 7 968 8 922 9 268 3 989 4 832 5 480 4 943 
" 2 2 2 — 1 1 1 
8 3 Sos 2 4 1 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
1 073 1 120 1 267 1 354 658 655 659 732 
3 29 27 25 2 16 23 14 27 
35 80 84 78 86 81 75 76 89 
9 040 9 310 10 380 10 820 4 780 5 630 6 260 5 820 
4 
6 
M1 AFRICA 
7. ih in cnintanicinny vi % 26 27 *23 1 15 15 *14 
50 hain tid sasnscessavene 7 4 5 5 11 6 a 7 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Fed. of 
SS cndiotncccossseecess 11 bee re aed 4 
Morocco 
Former French xone........ 71 73 61 45 31 38 23 17 
2 Former Spanish zone........ 10 15 cs ‘9 7 7 ais 
08 ES ee ee 3 1 hai — 3 1 one 

WE iiv506006e000eeehe~ % to Sie ee *% % % 

Witiediaceneecueesioten 16 12 ae ome 6 2 ese 
35 Uganda......... A awdereeun res 1 iat *“e ake §@Q +e 

‘ WM ves insivccvewsvivess see 160 160 | +? a 80 80 
’ | 
Si WORLD TOTAL.............. 9 900 10 100 11 100 11 500 5 200 6 000 6 700 6 200 
NOTE : Continental and world totals refer only to countries listed. NOTE : Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux se rapportent seulement aux 
pays énumérés. 

11956, preliminary. ~ *Average of 4 years. — 1952. — ‘Average 11956, chiffres préliminaires. — *Moyenne de 4 années. — #1952. — 
ee of 2 years. — ‘Average of 3 years. — ‘Estimated sales. *Moyenne de 2 années. — *Moyenne de 3 années. — *Ventes estimées. 
ment 
artie 
nées. 
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Table 8. - Lentils: Area and production, Tableau 8. - Lentilles : Superficie et production, 
1948-52, 1954, 1955, and 1956" 1948-52, 1954, 1955 et 1956" 
Country Area - SuperGele Production 
_ 1948-52 | 1954 1955 | 1956 1948-52 | 1954 _ 1955 1956 
RE | 6 oa de ered See SOO ones weehedeesons 9 GRP cache GRRE nc eh vicsiccevers 
EUROPE ' | | | 
| 
pS SERS Sere mer oe | 1 ton 1 1 
Sd niwtasccncecascoegee — | 307 ‘ 
Comeestawete «0% cc vcvceses 04 F 294 wae Be 
PY cebiredccsurnansocenséus 15 | 4 | 12 12 9 15 10 11 
Pe Nindcncedihacassanacs 13 | S -f 18 19 7 11 13 12 
gg HCE PEER TOTTI Ee % | ‘ P al ‘oy inte me 
PE evswecksdocceeccccecsadas 235 OC 26 25 26 13 16 14 14 
DR cha ccannkaasenanes 2°11 | auto a*7 pa ame 
es: enceanndmeee 48 Ci 39 39 41 21 21 24 24 
Yugoslavia ......... ae 1 2 2 1 1 1 1 
ME asiksfce Ah anccaneoene 130 130 | 130 | 130 70 | __ 90 90 | 90 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
| 
ee ee 3 4 4 | 2 3 | 3 
| | 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
Argentina . . : . 25 9 10 | 23 | 14 | 13 
NE ca hekin dare inee wratnae it : 20 19 21 | 20 4% | 14 | 15 
Ecuador situs ‘5 2 | ; ae 
oe AY RES PES 3 ‘3 4 | 4 | 4 | ? 
Total i wmme fo wpa | 40 30 | 30 
| | 
ASIA | | 
Cyprus ih cache ea 1 2 2 2 1 
India *538 483 480 (| *225 216 201 
iraq 10 - | 12 | ; 6 5 6 
Jordan. ci 15 20 2 | . 17 «| 5 
| 
OSTA EE OODLE 2 2 2 | 2 2 2 | 2 2 
Syria . Ef A IO 58 76 78 65 39 ss | 37 56 
Turkey . janerrpeebuigis st | 1 se | 80 50 6 7 | 53 
Total. ... siti shaiseatat dom ae 660 | 680 a = 340 | 360 | 330 
AFRICA 
Algeria 33 36 30 | *22 16 | 20 | 14 *10 
Egypt : 30 36 c) 35 45 | 60 | 49 48 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Fed. of: | | 
Ethiopia os | | 3 I 75 75 75 
Morocco | | 
Former French zone 15 16 18 17 5 8 10 5 
Former Spanish zone ‘ 1 2 1 2 vi 
Tunisia. a 2 5 e 1 | 2 | ; 
Total...... < 220 230 220 =e oe 170 | 150 
WORLD TOTAL ba 1 080 1 060 1070 =~ a 590 | 650 600 
NOTE: Continental and world totals refer only to countries listed. NOTE : Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux se rapportent seulement 
aux pays énumérés. 
1956, preliminary. — *Average of 4 years. — *Average of 2 years 11956, chiffres préliminaires. — *Moyenne de 4 années. — *Moyen- 
— *1948. ne de 2 années. — £1948. 
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Table 9. - Cattle numbers 
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Tableau 9. - Espéce bovine, nombre 












































! 
Oct. - Sept 
Country Date of | 1947/48- - SE or eh : 
Pays estimate 1951/52 | 
y 1952/53 1953/54 | 1954 /55 1955 /56 
| reaemenee ives wredateeah ire Thousand head - Milliers de tOtes .........ccccccceececees 
EUROPE | 
| 
ES ETE GUS thE xi 2 207 2 347 2300 | 2 304 2 346 
SINR sca tonn anasauaees 15-V 2 017 2 328 2373 «| 2 393 2 411 
Czechoslovakia .........-.-.- 1 13 693 aa *4 082 | 4 041 *4 107 
NE occu: k'cgwnaesisd-n vu | 2 998 3 068 3151 | 3 180 3 167 
SINE iniecdalasacnuaccusxs vi 1 685 1 809 1 885 1902 | 
Te I a 1-X 15 605 16 281 16.889 17 322 17 $72 
Germany, Eastern.... xil | 3 276 3 876 | 3 796 3 793 3 760 
IR ca beacons xil | 10 853 11641 | 11 641 11521 | 11 552 
| SR a Xi 763 873. | 904 “7 | 957 
Ireland, Rep. of ..... 1-VI | 4211 4 397 4 504 4 483 | 4 534 
SE iia, se8 hse sans 1 8 285 899% | 9 033 aed 
Luxembourg......... «sss. v | 121 135 132 | 130 | 131 
Netherlands ........  ..--- Vv 2 659 2 934 | 3025 | 2 995 2 962 
OE ie ah cc alslaaiece oboe 20-VI 1 204 1150 | 1181 | 1171 1 112 
SRS Bo. # Sapte vi 6 895 7 385 | 768 OC 7 912 st 
SADR tage tit Oia ap ae IV 4 356 53184 | 54 500 53011 | 
SG RE 5 1-VI 2 594 2577 | 2 555 a 2 434 
EF ae 21-1V 15440 | 1 635 1593 | 1583 «| 1 645 
United Kingdom®........... vi 10277 | 10 444 | 10718 | 10 688 10 15 
WI on 0 vo wens cae I (Eee 4869 | 5 007 5109 =| 5 285 5 220 
WME gxniahecsssccesn> fe 99 000 | 105 000 | 106 000 | 107 000 | 109 000° 
| | 
NIN i ex's bein ne cae is *55 780 56 624 "63 036 "64 930 “67 068 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
ee ORE OPTED CRE 1-Xil 7 941 814 9 379 9481 | 9 674 
SII i, 3 9's. 5: ca-0i5-6-s 02 i-IV *601 696 | 762 552 | 
ctl ithe ii aaa ee a ‘4 079 ves 4 150 
Dominican Republic......... vi 711 857 933 
El Salvador .......cescieceee x ‘795 615 827 968 
| 
I. 0 Shree nccascevs xu 63 64 | 65 70 ; 
RINE ooicbecoceoascacew Iv-V 1973 *1270~— | 1218 «| 993 | 1 033 
OIE ox ooh 00 0 tiheaen ons i-Vit 884 de 4168 | 4 192 . 
ES ARR ee ee Xl 43 52 . 4 54 OS 
GN Se pat khescwcdatcwne’ 31-XI | *13 790 *15 500 | 
TE CRP ne ress } 1 068 : | , 
Puerto Rico® ............6. I 39% 3 405 408 404 
United States* ............. 1 80 424 hI 7 95 679 9 592 97 465 
Ms Bech igeacacwnaue 114 000 | 130 000 | 133 000—«| 134 000.—=«| 135 000 
be | = — 
SOUTH AMERICA 
a Cee Sere x! | ay 45 263 %3 596 45 396 
r 92227 Lae ME *2 260 ; a 
31-X" 51265 | 55854 | 57 626 61 442 63 608 
et 2 29% 2 293 2 595 25% | : 
xu } 44 652 : | 1144 994 | ™142 500 
} } ! 
EE ESAT OIE vill 4 467 | | = 
MRS ny cars aa He 3635 | 4 163 4 336 4006 | +8 
SS See eee Xi 2 830 3 189 3 412 3476 | 3 439 
Cs ce nccbsaectcesesens Vv | '°B 154 | 8 013 7 819 | 7 305 
WEEE vacducc¥Fancnctee XI-XH | _——_—**5 6% ib. yas no8 % 230 _ 6 380 
ne eee re eee 135 000 144000 | 143 000 147 000 149 000 








For notes, see end of table 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau 
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Table 9. - Cattle numbers (concluded) Tableau 9. - Espéce bovine, nombre (fin) 
| 
c Oct. - Sept. 
mary Date of 1947/48- 
a estimate 1951/52 
aye 1952/53 1953/54 1954/55 1955 /56 
PTT Teer TTC TTT OCCT TT TT Teens Ret = Ge GING onc aciciccocpassscccecnsés 
ASIA 
Aden Protectorate. ......... nee 61 68 68 68 68 
Berens, ccccccccccscececes Wt 449% 4 633 4730 4 757 ad 
SES acevccceutsgsccee x “842 900 830 830 930 
SIC het socaeauneieed 1-V 1131 1 29 127 | 1 433 we 
China 
CL cvcctpenegdbwnewd os xu 64 72 75 80 83 
CHORD cccccccccccescsccoer vu 34 wai 35 oie aaa 
BGs cc ccccccccoseeecoesoces eee 140 828 ese oes rT 158 863 
RNIN. Sith cocceentin dass BN 4 111 4 6% oe 5 025 4 073 
MT dsvesssectecedebetesens 7*3 225 1#*5 000 29*5 000 bet aoe 
SE becccocesdeceeagesecere 1 510 bah ioe 
SGA, ccckacvceccecesseces 1-l1 12 3% 2 826 2 896 2”9 3 202 
Korea, South ...........-+.- 31-Xil | 599 661 668 763 867 
Riefewe, Ged. G6. coccccccccce xi 240 265 279 278 279 
PEER ccncescecetececcocs eee *28 046 *30 296 31 060 | oa eee 
PR pens 2. ccccccccccccce I 695 762 793 824 
EE ccciccdénescadbeseoese 31-Xil | 471 487 509 552 545 
TEES - asvctoccecugeurecees Iv-V | "5 154 5 336 5 329 5 862 pe 
WEED ccccvcccccscccsccces 31-Xil | 10 161 10 $95 10 759 10 868 11 059 
BOOT 600 00s daWil dale cts | 243 000 272 000 276 000 280 000 
| 
AFRICA 
0 CORRE. ane ee OD x! 784 846 864 893 ae 
PE ctcecscdsesesoneseece xi | " 263 1 221 1 157 1 184 pet 
ES EET PETE inde | 1 018 | 1 098 1 104 1 152 oe 
Belgian Congo ............-- 31-Xil 759 806 855 890 
(i ses Raila anc rate aoe | 14 356 ae 1 346 1 362 Les 
| 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Fed. of 
SO Daccccessscctosocces jan | 1 206 1 250 1 250 
OS SES eae = | #20 000 a ae Ax 
French Cameroons .......... ales 1 160 4 250 ™ 250 ™ 250 sae 
French Equatorial Africa’’.... 1-1 1 626 ™ 750 4 684 ™ 685 " 667 
French West Africa ........ 8 900 9 500 iit an 
Gold Coast and Br. Togoland eine 373 395 ae ae as 
PEED ccncccsnzecdstcoasaee xi 5 487 *6 646 "6 672 *6 707 "6 765 
POE? cacviccancceneness i 5 709 *S 748 %6 089 *6 085 eee 
Morocco 
Former French zone *” ..... 1-1 1 883 2 286 2 459 2 466 
Former Spanish zone . ; vi "277 337 34h oa 
Mozambique .........--+++++ xi 699 797 ™m 
Nigeria and Br. Cameroons. . ces *%6 000 28484 19586 
Portuguese Guinea.......... oe 118 | one 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed.of | 
Southern Rhodesia ........ 31-Xil 2 906 2 967 3 029 3 077 3 147 
Northern Rhodesia ....... xl 856 926 19985 awe face 
Ses seer alge X-XI 278 273 19992 
Ruandsa-Urundi ............. 31-Xil | "974 900 937 948 907 
ie bate siaiet ae atalaie'a eae 1 172 842 842 oe er: 
South West Africa.......... | 1 492 1 500 1 550 — 
(ie yates Ree aE 3 957 a ae 6 000 
 EEEOE OE 1x 420 421 42 
I cot oer te ne | 6 337 6 605 6 488 
WE news cece ccccosecooes 395 483 482 
Sbn<néosdpcccusneeqnosee ! 2599 2 745 2 642 
Union of South Africa...... 31-Vill 11 912 11 655 = ace 
Die chbustudacddab eee 95 000 99 000 100 000 101 000 
OCEANIA | 
ee ee eee 31-111 | 14 552 | 15 247 15 602 15 836 16 458 
0 ere xi | 152 | 158 167 163 } 170 
New Caledonia ............ ! | 9 | 103 101 ibe eee 
Se DN. winesntscesree 31-1 4%1 | 5 483 5 782 5 924 se 
DM cnsicesacsvesssens 20000 | 21000 =| 22 000 22 000 23 000 
| j | 
WORLD TOTAL. .......... 752 000 828000 843 000 856 000 
SS nernrvederkes | 696 000 771 000 | 780 000 791 000 
‘Average y of no *On agricultural holdings. — *Moyenne de 3 années. — *Décembre. — *Dans les exploitations 
*Average of 2 a *Animais ov one year old. — *October. — agricoles. — *Moyenne de 2 années. — *Animaux ayant plus d'un an. 
"Average 4 year - *May. — *J une. — *91950/51. — *#€xclud- — *Octobre. — "Moyenne de 4 années. — *Mai. — "Juin. — 1°1950/51 
ng the endencia Omi sarias "Exc uding — Putao Cr in’ Hills, — **A I’exclusion des Intendencias y Comisarias. — **A I'exclusion de 
sp tz and Karenni. — ‘March — $674951/52. — 491949/590. — Putao, de Chin Hills, des Etats Chans et de Karenni. —~ **Mars. — 
os ding estimate. — **Registered for taxation. — '*Brit sq Camer- 461951/52. — '81949/50. — *%*Estimation permanente. — *?Animaux 
September soumis a@ Il'impét. — **Cameroun britannique seulement. — **Sep- 


tembre 








(fin) 
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Tableau 10. - Froment et farine de froment (en équivalent 
de froment) : Commerce par campagne agricole 









































and 1954-56 juillet-juin), 1952/53 a 1955/56, et 1954-56 
J 
1952/53|1953/54|1954 55|1955/56] 1954 1955 | 1956 
Country BRE KO 7 a A ee ae ee ee 
! 
= l | 
Pays Quarterly averages | } | 
_ X-XU] 1 | IV-VE VEX! X-xXU Pet | aV-vi | VI-IX} vit | 1x a 
Moyennes trimestriciles | | 
ee ree . Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques...... Pa 
EXPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | | 
| | | | 
EUROPE | | 
| } } | 
IS ii as 5 gosta Pia 137} 273) 598] 671 541] 927| 615] 519) 866)  978| 320 72 25) 18} 18) 18 
Germany, Western.......... 26| 17) 12 92 5 6} 34 63) 53 52} 199 101 22 39} 35} 2 
Netherlands ................ 11| 25) 15) 20 21 24| 8 8| 26 29) 18| 3 —| 1| 2 1 
Sweden..... Sao apats 34) 111] 62/ 27 38} 70; 56 35| 1 39) 35) 7 - 6} 14} 21 
Eastern Europe™ 40) 70) 50} | ee, ee) 20 25) ___ 15) _ #e a --| --]_ 
oS RR eer Eee 250} 500, 740| +~—«830)+—«690) 1 060) + —740| +650, +~—«970):«1:*120| +~—«S90 Bg 
‘ames , O 3 ba ea oe a ae ee a a? ee vie . , | ; 
| he ne ee 250| 175) = 175 95} 200] 150| 200! 80 80} 130 90 
| | | | 
} ] 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Canada . 2 669} 1959) 1724) 1 966] 2059] 1 491) 1 571) 1 658) 1 503] 1 731; 2973] 2505) 738) 720) 747) 702 
United States! 2211) 1 494 1 866) 2 327| 1 896) 2 304 1 771) 1 909) 1 399] 2 400, 3 520] 3 483) 1 171) 1 199) 1 144) __ 914 
Total... 4 880, 3 453) 3590) 4 293] 3 955) 3 795! 3 342) 3 567| 2902) 4 211| 6 493) 5 907) 1 909| 1 919| 1 891) 1 616 
’ 2 baned , a MR A ME MB OG Mk 
j | | | 
SOUTH AMERICA 
| 
Argentina ..... 200, 764, 907| 789) *840) 946] 943) 811, 1014) 744, 586) 599} 216, 221, *190| °212 
Uruguay. 43) 30) 124) 121 98) 190) 87|_ 107/14) 934) 931) 79) 6 = 
Total .. 243} 794 ~«+1 «031 910| 938] 1 136| 1 030) 918] 1126) 875| 717) ~— 678] ~—237| 270) 245) 
= we 4 leanne —| 
ASIA } 
Iraq. ... —| 25 _ 26] 66 4 — - — 

I orice ohn gic wi eeaan 36| 76) 47 1 60} 28 7 1 and ae 2 76| 
Turkey 152} 218) 101 66 50} 13) 59) 17} 70} 197 59) —_ —| -—- -—|_... 
eck 188} 294 173| 67) 136 107) 70| 16| 70) #47) 61 Be By 

AFRICA 
Algeria .. mapas eene 2 —| 6 17 3 5) 18 34 18 16 5 3 1 
Morocco (former French zone) 7} 20} 53 57 37 73) 66) 51 64 79) 35 10 _ 7 
Tunisia®..... a 65} 52 46 9 7) 34] 2 mS 16 8 wel | : 
Rib sci. 7i|__72|_—*905| ~—83)—=«t8)—=«d42|—=«26| S| S98] ‘ ie eee ee 
= - — ED | <o — | a - 
| | 
OCEANIA 
Australia. ... 681} 489 641] 722] +666] +—761| 640] +566) +575] +676) 1058, +«=571| ~=— 332} +329) 370 
as i - - SF Rotel 4 — | en Ween a icuiotan 
| | } | 
WORLD TOTAL 6 600} 5 800) 6 500, 7 100] 6 850) 7 250) 6 - 6 000, 5 800] 7 300 9 200 
} | 
| ||| || - 
IMPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE | 
| } | 
Austria ....... ; 81 38 58 73 73} 77) $0) 117 88 44 42 90 8 22 5 14 
Belgium-Luxembourg. 175 187 171 119 178 123) 155) 115) 93 1 178 146 56 42) 55 
Denmark ren sanaee 21 33 95 81 114) 113) 99) —s87) 68 79 92 56 18 18} 19 18 
inland 73 45 66 62 90} 83) S771 50 27| == 100 49 26 =| 766 29 
WOMEN Boe inte Sas aan 103 68 54) 113 45] 62| 35] 56 81 147} 167, 679, «= «194, = 224) 254) 138 
| i } | | 
Germany, Western. . 570} 597; 721; 639] 1 0S8 434| 620} 778! 603 468! 706, 895, 261 251| 316) 273 
Greece dere aid 63 37 79) 75 7 36} 218 33) 39 125) 102 35 3 14) 33 21 
Ireland, Rep. of ..... 77 27/ 39| 25 37} 60} Ss 48} S177} 50 17| 18 4b 20 8| 16 
Italy 0. 0s eee ees 311 156} 128 181 60} 184) 234) 154) 190 198} 184) 116 57| 40,68 48 
Netherlands ...... 225} 232) 204 227| 300) 175) 186] 252; 228] 167] 263) 285 97) 110) 72 93 
| 
Norway ... 84 1 % 87 95} 108} 96] 107) 65 66} 110! «144 43 25} 2 30 
I te yas Sar 35 22) 3 24 19) «12 4 3} 64 8| 23 89) 17| 36} 29) 15 
Spain’... 2... 1s] 27 nn 21 15 a =a = 18) «2; =| 2 | 4a) 
ee ee 61 8) 3 15 1 2 9 _ 30 26 5 — 2) 9 
Switzerland 90 105) 93 68 66 80! 140) = 44) 50 76 101/166 io 7S 46 48 
| | | } 
United Kingdom........... 1 188} 979] 1 285) 1 313) 1 245) 1 402/ 1 240) 4 276) 1 131] 1 297] 1 S50) 1 298) 404] 327] 470) 426 
VUGUENS. BK ceaickces' 266 139} 282) +270] 336] +384] 268] 290) = 39} 312) = 440}, 6S} Gt} S832) | 
Total .. 3 416) 2974) 3 465) 3 393] 3 739) 3 339| 3 451/ 3 <n 2 887} 3 169 + 703) 1 317| 











For notes, see end of table. 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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equivalent) : 


Trade by crop year (July-June), 1952/53 to 1955/56, 
and 1954-56 (concluded) 


Tableau 10. - Froment et farine de froment (en équivalent 


de froment) : Commerce par campagne agricole 
(juillet-juin), 1952/53 4 1955/56, et 1954-56 (fin) 





















































1952/53) 1953/54|1954/55|1955/S6] 1954 1955 1956 
Country ——— ee a 
ane | | | | 
Pays Quarterly averages } | | | 
—_ X-Xi | ttl | 1V-VI jviu 1X! X-Xil 1-1 iv-Vi | Vii-IxX | VIN | IX x XI 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | 
Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .........-52000eeceeeee 
IMPORTING | | | | 
COUNTRIES (conci.) | | | | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
British West Indies. ........ 52 50 58 752 765] 743) 67) 748 756 351) 53 759) 18) 9-918) 315; 721 
GE. Skat a necadus éhaawne 69 *45 51 “47 57} 39) 66) 729 "48 152 59 349, N10) 919) N14) S19 
Mexico Poss cane ae tues 85 41 - ~ —| _ 6 4 44) } “ae tt s 
United States 195 60 30 67 23 11| 67 30 56 68 114 25 8 9 10) 13 
I eal OW aa andi al tape boca 64 74 72 72 773 74) 97) 122 S42] N54) “68 _ N64! S22) N20) S29) 23 
Total 470| 270 210, —*-270)-~=S—«220)'~=«170| +~=—300| += 230 210] 270): = (350 | 
a — potas aS] 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
Bolivia 24 25 26 "23 718] 325) 733) 7410) a9 41 332 31 6) 15} 710 315 
Brazil .... 353 406 403 425 497 400 294, 614 547 246 293 302) Ps ‘ta 
at «hee caerthawensnes 58 37 70 736] 7119) 68} 726) 37) 785 314) 9) S158} =“S57) “66) “23 730 
Peru. Patireh nae atiedaed 61 68 65 83 63 56 60 97) 93 57 87 65 25) 36) " : 
Venezuela 42 48 54 60 48 61 64 *70} *59 54 58 61) 8 27 ; ‘ 
Others 102 66 65 “57 360] 48) 780) ™ 60) "42 48) N78) 66} “28 SE) S19) 713 
Total .. 640, 650) 680, +680} += 800-660) +560) +890) ~— 830} «= 460) += 560) Sis] S40 ¥ 
ASIA 
Ceylon 9% 91 76) 68 23 78} 101) 50! 76 59) 86 20 8 1 
China | 
Taiwan . *22 °75 *61 41 *25 26) 83 46 24 40) 56) 44 *20) *22) #11) *24 
Hong Kong 16 % 19 20 15 20} (27 11 24 2% 211 % 7| 7 7 5 
india. 342 171 137 69 111 191 207 39 7 80 152 378) 188) 87) 133) 167 
indonesia. . 35 55 33 58 31 39 36) 40 51 62 79) 47 16) 8) 24) 
israel. 78 80 7 78 93 77 109) 51 79 73 111) A2 20; 41) — 
Japan... . 309 592 490 568 402 479 516) 629 509 428 504) 753 257) 260 286 : 
Korea, South *50 *40 18 731 I S10) 718) "26 719 329 351 95 45; #+“1e) S11 730 
| | | | 
Lebanon. . 43 43 47 49 34 30) 63) 16) 107 33 a ia 
Malaya-Singapore 45 46 58 56 61 71 55) 38) 44 56 86) 51 16 14 11) 
Pakistan : 221 193 2 10 8 = — — _ 20 21) oat 
Philippines. 61 *63 84 "70 63} 92) 7107) "465 “82 82) +=“69 "85, “34 312} S21] 730 
Turkey - m2 23 bese 109) 60) = =.) __ 30 SS = oe as = 
Total . 1 320, 1470 1 160) 1 140} 870} 1 230) 1 380) 1 220) 1 050) 1 000) 1 310! e ; 
AFRICA | | | | 
Algeria . 17 26 5 12 9 i oo a a , a 8) 
Belgian Congo . . 9 10 9 7 10 9 10 10 10 11 3 —— 
Eaqypt...... 233 55 15 53 658 — % sial 
French West Africa.. 19 19 277 26 28 31 25 277 27 20 31 36 *14) *15 } a 
aaa 8 15 20 12 10 11 39) 3 5 9 11 24 10 6 10) 3 
Tunisia ; 6 14 | 18 1 41 ~ 
Union of South Africa 48 86 48 49 = 23 80) 93 11 21 n 59 44 Ler 
Total . 4 210 120, 230) += 109 74, 163, 162 71 267} 470)—Ci««si«st:* pal 
an ” cm qm - -_ oes ees id ses gee! Tee 
OCEANIA | 
New Zealand b6 47 55 59 sé} 63) 48) 55] 65 63 55 os 
WORLD TOTAL 6450 5850 6200 6500) 6 250) 6 150 6509 6700 5700) 5 800 7 800 : | 
| 
TE: C enta als refer only es d : NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent eulement aux pays 
e te ese r es v are iC énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays 
epresent e ate f d “ a whea orsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux repré 
The t f L of wor sentent des évaluations du commerce mondial. Pour 1954, le 
and 93% e following mmerce des pays mérés représentait environ 98% des 
tes € r to wheat exportati s mondiales et 93% des importations mondiales 
e v Arge 7 6% es taux de blutage suivants ont été utilisés pour convertir 
e es ‘ j la farine en équiva Je blé : Argentine et Australie, 72%: 
Canada, 72,6 %; Etats-Unis, 71,5 ¥ pour les autres pays 





“ Estimé d'aprés 


‘Les chiffres comprennent les exportations au 


. 1c 
portateurs, 72% 

En raison de importantes a4 Stination de 
VU.R.S.S. et de orientale, 1 100 009 


et 1600 000 tonnes en 1954/55 et 1955/56, respectivement, on 





exportateurs et tous 





estimées 4 


a dG procéder 4 de fortes interpolations pour calculer les impor- 
tations totales pour ces deux années. Pour 1955/56, la grande 
différence ntre les exportations et les importations totales 
est due surtout aux exportations exceptionnellement impor- 
tantes qui ont été faites en avril-juin 1956. La plupart de ces 
expéditions étaient sous voile ou entreposées en douane 4 la 


fin de juir 
1956/57. 


et figureront comme importations de la campagne 


les données fournies par les partenaires commerciaux. 


titre des programmes 


d'aide 4 l'étranger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis et les exportations 
de farine obtenue de blé canadien importé et moulu en franchise, mais 


ils ne comprennent pas les expéditions a destination 
et territoires américains 


des possessions 
~ *Les données trimestrielles ne comprennent 


pas de petites quantités de farine de froment. — *Jusqu’a fin 1952, ter- 
ritoire douanier de l'Espagne métropolitaine et des tles Baléares ; ensuite 


comprend aussi les tles 


Canaries, Ceuta et Melilla. 


Ta 
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valent Table 11. - Rice (milled rice equivalent) : Tableau 11. - Riz (en équivalent de riz usiné) : 
ricole Trade, 1952-56 Commerce, 1952-56 
> (fin) ) 
| 
1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1954 1955 1956 
Country ! 2 Ses oe a ee 
Pays Quarterly averages | | 
_ X-X | ti | IV-VE]VE-IX) X-XE Pe | IV-VE | VIX | Vill 1X x1 om 
XI Moyennes trimestrieiles | | 
0 I ere mE cet aes ieee een ee Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ... 2.2... sence reese ereeeeces 
EXPORTING | | l 
COUNTRIES | | | 
| | 
EUROPE | 
72 
<8 NS oc hictensincnliphineoes oo} ot} a9} aa] als as}, a7] 32] sz] ts] = cs}, 7} Ss 6] te] 23] 36 
a OS SRA eS 17) 14) 15) 12 2¢ 1| 3) 5) _ oe a Ce ae ss a 
en NEE REALE Re @6|  75|  66| Sa) =A —SCi| SSC] m| __o| 152! —=—O«| Sis 33 ‘ 
aay | | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | 
| | | | | | | 
=15 United States* ........... be 198} 17% 139) 129 93} 81) 125) 150} 160) 9% 102| 274, = 126) = 70)_—«112)_—S 55 
730 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
713 csc An asicak sence segs 43 1| ie = = = —| 2 20 50 6 
-— British Guiana.............. 7 10| 9) 14 10 1} 15) 44) 15 9 #10 ae 
ae | SSE RE Rees oy 14 8) 5 5 1 2) 4) 11 4, oS :. 1 es 
TO Sc ocencrccecvievesenve Tn oC; se 13} «:19) ~~ ax = re 
| 
ASIA | 
*24 
5 Burma.. eee te AN , 315} 242) +9365, += 09} «= 418) «= 411) 9508) 275) 49 442] «= 462} Ss 437, «3S 509) 9 209) S165 187, 2 146 
167 er } ly 6 } 14 6 5 - 2) 36 en 
SR akd- dies p'havcesweioenecte ‘ 58) 49 89) —_ 112 ssi — po je ae | on a 
RES Sse eae \ | |} 201) 38 31) 11 - —| = 
China 
130 1 ee 48) 67| 73 73 90} 96) 56) 38} = 102) 106) 55 90 51 12 
Taiwan .. ctseeeceges 26| 15| 9| 42 3 61 9} 43] 57 17) 38 —| _ ~ °% 
| 
nS skas ao nena eases = ol —| 25 —_ 18} 38) 23 21 30) 12 - — _ 
so el adie AE ET em oe 15) 12 15) 11 28 20 11) 10 4 4 m. ae 
30 Malaya-Singapore............ 26! 11 12 14 17 $ ge) 15 % 1g 14 19 9 6 5 
= Le a, EES 4| 22) 35 62 87} 33) 68} 67 78 58) 2 - 
EE 353} 335, = 255} +307], —S 241] = 321/389) 286} S232 285; 313) 280} S95} 78} 89) 126 
ero st kan eran scnencn’ 843) 753) 353 969) 996} 1 O21! 1 124) 773|___-960| 982) 910) MEDS ae 
AFRICA | | 
| | | 
ROT EERO 4 | 12/ 46 35 34 31 47 71 61 8 #34 . 5 
; REND ewisdcnawese vas 10} 10 . - 2. 2 2 oO. Oe eee ee Ee 
OE Ero rr eee ree 14} —«0)——s15) ~—S7]_— 40) S40) 6) BS] 1); =? ca 
_ } } 
OCEANIA 
PR acs on0cateasnaee ce 6 8 8) 11 6 9| 6 13 14 8 10 °7 "2 be, 2 
=. =|—"| "|" - oe... Sas — mack : 
WORLD TOTAL........... 1 250, 1 100} 1 150} 1 250] 1 250] 1 200| 1 402| 1 050, 1 350) 1350 1 300 
| ieeeaes eas _ ees eens wae oe — = -_ ia 
| IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES | 
EUROPE | | 
OEE EE Dare eee Fe 6 6 6 9 7 10) 7 10 e 7 8 8 *3 2 
Belgium-Luxembourg........ 6) 7 9 13 11 14) 9) 17) 13 17 17 25 5 12 8 
RN ice aeBbancdserecinn e & 15) 18 20} 21; 24] Ss 20 & 10 20 28 > 5 iS 3 
Germany, Western. ......... 13) 21 18) 25 20 24) 21 37 16 28) 25 2s 12 7 1 5 
Mesheriands 2... sccccceves 7| 10 19 30 31 57) 38 11 13 22 18 19 5 5 4 5 
re 3) 6 5 5 ? 3) 6 3 7 4 5 é 2 2 1 ° 
United Kingdom............ 14) 13 17 27 18) 26) += 35) 6 22] at} S23} Ss 2 10 5 10) 5 
WUD is sewer ns vitesancs 57 71 89} 127) 114) 155) 140) 124, 87] 109196) 137) 43) 38 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
We: Fos Seeotvecsnie 6 7| 8 11 8 5| 6| 12 5 10 12 3 4 
ah 44 CSRS RAA KOREA DOS Oe 54 64 741 "29 48] S26) 310) 832 49 N3%) N22 327 39 317) 222 711 
DONO oo. sec cccscescesessee 20 SB Ce VS Ue SY US SUSU ss 
OY eR Se ers go; ——«t|=ti‘(i«é«|*«“‘‘:*S*«S)S*C«SkS|SCti“‘i#O)*O#*«):*~*«é«D 43) 35 48 15 24 
— = a —. Se. oe =. % ——_- - 
SOUTH AMERICA, Total 7 7 9 33 36] 34) RE 83 a3] 85) 82 = 21/8 32 36 

















For notes, see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau 
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Table 11. - Rice (milled rice equivalent) : Tableau 11. - Riz (en équivalent de riz usiné) : 
Trade, 1952-56 (concluded) Commerce, 1952-56 (fin) 
1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1954 1955 1956 
Country — —: . a Z 
= | | | | 
Pays Quarterly averages | | 
— X-Xil 1-i | Ive Vi | Vil- 1x| X-Xil ih | 1V-Vi | Vil-IxX vill Ix | x xi 
Moyennes trimestrielles | } 
iewecsave Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ............-..4.. pes 
IMPORTING | | | 
COUNTRIES (concl.) | | | | 
| | | 
ASIA | | 
| | 
} | | } 
British Borneo : 7| 9 8) 12 9 11) 10) 10) 15 12 12) a | 
Ceylon had 7 101) 103 101) % 114 73 120) | 100 8 8s] 138 56 38 ee 
Hong Kong. “yereere 59) 78 27) 66 51 68| 71\ 68 57 78) 66 26 23 20 19 
India “een 183} 48) 164) 72 308 217) 69 _ | | &4 26 51 86 | 62 
Indonesia giaraite wuicn ey 190 89) 65} 3? 48 4| 3| 21 9 237) 178 108 33 44 71) 
| | | | 
| | | | | | 
Cag aa Sd ' 245} 270] 352] 311} = 151] 192] 474/280) + 300] 248 | 309/86 31 2) 57 
RI ‘i 34) 68} 10} — 710 1 _ —| -- --! | 
Lebanon. . ; : ’ 2} 1| 3) 3 2 | — 3} 3 4 5 3) onal 
Malaya- Singapore - ; . 132 137) 80) 137 132 126} 116) 155} 163 155] 132] 132) 47 36 45 
Pakistan. ... ; . —-| — “7 - —| ie +45 | | 
| | | 
Philippines 16) 11) 16 43 6) 28 29 soe] | 
Ryukyu .... , ‘ ae 13) & 9) 13 —% *13) *13) *13 *13 | 
Syria . 2 1) 2) 5 4 7} 3] 5 3 6) 7 3} oo] : 
el cass 984) 812) om 763 82) 702) 879) __—675) 772 86 859 a] 
a ; me. 2 sion | = = 
| } | 
| | 
AFRICA | | | 
| 
French West Africa 14 18 17 28 14) 33} 3G) 211 28 19| 17; 40 17 9| 
Mauritius 10 15| 9) 14 13 19} 16 18 7 21) 9 | | 
Réunion . 5) 7 4 8 7 12) 1| 10) 9 8 12 5 —| 5| -| 
Union of South Africa . 7 6| 8 € 3} 7 12) 7 5 3} 9 — | 
Total ... : Si 36 40 36| «58 42) 67|_— 52] |S 53} 4 | | 
| | | 
| | 
WORLD TOTAL 1200; 1 106) 1 100) 1 200) 1 150) 1 150) 1 300) 1 100) 1 150) 1 -— 1 as 
| | | 
IOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pay 
estimates for these countries where data are missing ; world énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lors- 
totals represent estimate f total trade in rice. The countries que les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent 
shown accounted for about f world exports and 93% 0 des évaluations du commerce mondial du riz. Pour 1954, le com- 
world imports in 1954 Ss expresse t f merce des pays énumérés représentait environ 95% des ex- 
ce at the conventional of 65% portations et 93% des importations mondiales. Le paddy est 
healing exports to the US S.S.R., Eastern Europe, and China, exprimé en équivalent de riz usiné au taux de conversion 
estimated at about 450,000 metric tons in 1955 and 100,000 conventionnel 65% 
metric tons during January- June 1956, account for the unusually En raison de Late 5 exportations a de.tination de I'U.R.S.Se 
large interpolations used alculating tota world imports de l'Europe or de fa Chine, mées a 450000 ton- 
for these two periods. nes en 1955 et a 100000 tonnes durant janvier-juin 1956, on 
a dG procéder a des iacameiatinen exceptionnellement impore- 
tantes pour calculer les importations mondiales totales pour 
ces deux périodes 
y trading partners “Estimé d'aprés les données fournies par les partenaires commerciaux. 
ry of continental Spain and Balea ‘jJusqu'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de l'Espagne métropolitaine 
ary Islands, Ceuta and Melilla 3F et des iles Baléares ; ensuite comprend aussi les thes Canaries, Ceuta et 
arious United States foreign aid pr Melilla. — *Les chiffres comprennent les exportations au titre des pro- 
territories and possessions grammes d'aide a l'étranger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais ils 
ne comprennent pas les expéditions 4 destination des possessions et ter- 
ritoires américains 
Table 18. - Tobacco concluded Tableau 18. - Tabac (fin 
IOTE c t and stems, inc NOTE : Les chiffres ont trait au commerce des feuilles et des tiges de 
scraps, t but tabac, y compris les nervures, les feuilles naines, les déchets, les 
n ta th rognures et la poudre, mais non compris le tabac manufacturé. 
nat 1 wher Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 
4d repre rade énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lors 
ountr wn C 959 f we xD que les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent 
9 des évaluations du commerce mondial du tabac. Pour 1954, le 
commerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 95% des 
exportations mondiales et 90% des importations mondiales 
h ? y continenta Dain and Balear usqu'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de l'Espagne métropolitaine 
a J > Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla des tles Baléares ; ensuite comprend aussi les tles Cararies, Ceuta et 
*Starting 5 ms ter y ine de South West Africa Melilla. — *A partir de 1955, territoire douanier comprend le Sud 
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Tableau 12. - Sucre: Commerce par trimestre, 1952-56 





Country 


Pays 


EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


EUROPE 
Western 


Belgium-Luxembourg .. 
Denmark 
France 
Netherlands. .............. 
Spain'.... 
United Kingdom .. 

Total. 


Eastern* 


Czechoslovakia 
Hungary... 
Poland .... 


Total .. 
Europe, Total . 


U.S.S.R.* . 


N. and CENT. AMERICA 


Dominican Republic. ...... 
Gundeleupe.......cscsese. 
eee Pee 
oe 
Martinique 
er cs 
Trinidad and Tobago. ..... 


Total. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Brazil ba 
British Guiana....... 
Peru. 


ASIA 
China 
Taiwan 
Indonesia ... 
Philippines. 
Total. 


AFRICA 


Angola. ..... 
Rts 0 sitroncsvn panies 
Mozambique......... 

Réunion _ 
Union of South Africa..... 


Total 


OCEANIA 


Australia . 
Fiji 





1952 | 1953 


| 1956 | 1 
Quarterly averages 
Moyennes trimestrielles 


16.8 55.1 20.1 
20.3 1.4, 17.4 
76.5 74.8) 141.0 
34.6, 43.5 16.5 
Fe ae 12.6 
172.6} 168.2) 178.5 
322.0! 374.7, 386.1) 
37.5 22.5} 42.2 
10.0) 3.7| 6.7 
12.5; 26.2) 60.6 
60.0 52.4, 109.5 
382. 427.1; 495.6 
27.5 37.5 50.4 
39.6 38.4 41.6 

1 242.0) 1 347.6] 1 037.2! 1 
135.6, 139.6) 127.0 
23.3 21.0 25.7 
7.8 7.2 3.8 
50.6 69.8 81.6 
8.3 11.3 15.5 
2.0 14.6) 18.8 
29.1 32.9} 38.1 

1 538.3) 1 682.4 1 389.3) 1 
10.8 64.0 40.4 
59.5 53.8 62.0 
71.2} 102.1) 105.5 
141.5} 219.9| 207.9 
114.7, 218.7) 130.7] 
0.3} 26.7, 53.4} 
214.0} 196.4) 232.2 
329.0| 439.8) 416.3} 
9.7 5.9 8.5] 
117.4) 120.5) 125.6] 
16.6] 17.1) 13.1) 
34.2} 37.4 42.3} 
2.5} 24.8} 52.6) 
180.4} 205.7) 242.1 
61.4 184.5) 166.9) 
33.9 45.2} 33.8! 
95.3\ 229.7| 200.7| 
2810} 3360, 3 090) 


{ 


955 


161.1 
39.7 


200.8 


3 390 





1954 


IV-VI 


Vu-IX 


. Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques 


404. 1| 


44.0) 


21.9 

*1 165.8 
143.3 
18.8) 
6.3) 





~ 
wn 
= 
tw 


69.0) 
*70.9 
118.0) 
257.9| 


126.2 
15.1 
285.9 


427.2 


= 


nN) eo 
|RISSn8n 
mi. bE ES 
| 


Lead 


170.0 
*56.6) 


226.6| 


3 180) 


"1 


194.2| 
414.6) 


| 
479.9| 


59.5) 


93.6 
059.6 
200. 2| 

64.0) 

3.2 





164.1 
22.8 


13.3 
183.2 


411.0 


44.0 


*1 132.6 


106.6 
19.7 
5 


1 721.7| 1 413.8 


49.5) 
*68.9) 

74.5) 
192.9| 


"9.4 
52.7 





3 i 


0.5 
*21.8 
87.0 


109.3 


104.2 


264.5 
*30.8 


B53 


3 050 





1955 
——T 5 
win | ivewi | vn-ax | x-xu 
| 
| 
17.4, 27.4, 16.8] 29.9 
2.7) 5.4| 0.1| 0.1 
252.3) 201.3) 95.2) 188.7 
19.6 42.7, 44.3) 118.2 
183.1 176.1| 200.0] 174.4 
475.1| 452.9| 356.4) 511.3 
7.0| 16.2 8.1, 92.1 
*10.2; *10.3} 10.2) "10.3 
10.3 0? 06 74.6 
~ 27.5} 268) 18.9) 177.0 
ane ——|—— be 
502.6 479.7| 375.3] 688.3 
= weed) as 2: 
50.5, 51.8) 33.0 80.2 
18.9, 89.1 39.6, 11.5 
*1 273.1|*1 296.1|*1 014.8)*1 028.6 
981 203.0! 229.11 44.4 
42.7; 43.41 30.3 9.0 
3.2 6.1 7.4 4.9 
688 142.7) 66.6) 16.0 
14.6, 30.9) *20.0 | *20.0 
7.9} 23.2) 42.2] 6.0 
46.9, 93.4) 26.2) 5.6 
“4 574.2| 1 927.9| 1 475.9| 1 146.0 


122.3 
40.8 


183.1 
17.3 


3 200 


213.7) 
54.6 


| 70.5 


107.1) 
59.3 
147.5 


338.8} 313.9| 380.6 


205 8) 
11.5 
351.9 


111.4 
0.5 


3 700, 


167.8) 
%.2 
108.5 


169.2 
74 9) 


3 150) 


93.5 
134.7 
192.3 


176.8 
65.9 


242.7 


3 500 





1956 
——— 
iit | IVeVE | VIE-IX 
15.6| 46.3] 27.6 
0.1 4.7| 7.8 
197.4) 206.7) 137.5 
1.45 11.9 


8.8) 1 
115.1| 119.8] 156.2 


337.0| — 388.9| 341.0 


19.1 21.3 22.9 
4.5} 15.9) 4.6 
~. Oe... Sa. 
res - —- —— 
365.0} 430.0! 370.0 
29.1; 51.0; 223 
30.8) 56.9) 42.6 
1 388.2/*1 445.9/*4 742.1 
174.1} 202.1) 164.1 
4.6 54.3) *12.0 
9.2} 10.5 *8.2 
110.0| 154.7; 60.5 
14.6) 30.1 . 
27.8) 1.0! 1.2 
42.6) 95.8) 11.6 
1 801.9| 2 051.3| 2 060.0 
14.5 | 904 
37.0} 63.1 57.7 
109 6 73.7| 118.1 
161.1) 136.8) 175.9 
227.9} 148.4 98.9 
54.4 6.1, 52.4 
r2a.7| 252.9). 
564.0) 407.4 yeas 
2.8 6.6 1.2 
119.1! 4.7) 134.1 
17.0 12.8 
23.4 41.9| 28.4 
26.8, 15.6) 76.8 
189.1, 81.6 265.0 
108.0} 147.5 193.7 
12.4 0.6 53.8 





120.4) 148.1) 247.5 


3300; 3400 3 500 





For notes, see end of table. 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 12. - Sugar: Trade by quarters, 1952-56 (concluded) Tableau 12. - Sucre : Commerce par trimestre, 1952-56 (fin) 
1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1954 1955 1956 
Country a . a elieinennes i! Se ee a 
: 
Pays Poaceae, re iit | 1V-VI | vuewx | tem | weve | vier | xx | oem | oivevi | vinx 
' 
are: 2 | tet wil ‘Bina Same 
@ mene deehceedeadéenteadnde -..+ Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ......... 00. cc ccc cece cence ee ewe eeeces 
IMPORTING , | | | 
COUNTRIES | | 
EUROPE | | | | | 
| 
Western | | 
OPE eno 8.6 25.6) 5.4 0.5 4.6 6.5] 0.4 0.4 0.2 0.3 1.1 9.6) 3.7 35.1 
Belgium-Luxembourg...... 22.3 20.0 12.1 8.7 3.0 35.2) 5.6 2.5 13.5 12.5 6.2 10.4) 26.8 6.4 
Pe Rescadcsucecetcceses 30.1 30.8) 33.6) 38.5 14.8 33.0) 42.2 30.5 42.3 4.7 34.4 22.2) 46.5 37.7 
eer is 90.0 101.5) 83.3 78.2 71.1 83.2 92.4 49.8| 104.8 81.6 76.8 81.3) 92.0 78.8 
Germany, Western ....... 88.3) 61.5) 6.6 55.5 6.9 7.8 3.8 136.7) 54.6) 1.6) 29.0 71 -0| 10.3 172.7 
Netherlands..... ......... 89.4 60.0) 41.0) 71.5 40.1) 47.1 42.7 50.8) 71.6) 101.6 61.9 43.2) 50.4 73.8 
 cccwnewncdeqes 26.6 32.1) 33.0 29.2 29.2) 29.9) 40.2 20.9 27.6 43.7 24.8 29.6 37.8) 46.4 
Di cconcacccuddsanes 29.1 26.8) 30.3 29.0) 28.0) 32.6) 25.0 25.6 29.0) 25.7 35.7 30.8) 30.3} 21.9 
DT Mincosrdis acedande 4.3 3.6 3.5 7.3 0.3) 3.6) 1.5 11.4 5.1) .6 7.0 2.6) 4) wr 
IE” evnnicrvxwenns 34.8 41.3 42.6) 40.2 28.2) 57.1) 49.6 26.1 49.4) 47.8 37.4 32.3 52.1| 57.1 
United Kingdom .......... 517.9 772.1 614.5) 569.0) 881.6) 695.8) s, 451.4 545.6} 650.5) 515.5 564.6 639.5) 666 .6| 449.1 
Total ... hoch sxe oceiitel = . 1.4) 1 195.3 897.9} 927.6) 1 107.8| 1 031.8; 754.8 a 900. 3| 1 048.6) ~882.6| 878.9 _ 972.5) 1 018.9! __ 984 0 
| | | 
Eastern’ } | } | | 
| | | | 
Czechoslovakia.......... - 2.5) o3 10.9 _| —| 4.4 0.4) 25.0) 18.3} ~ —| | 
s emmeed Maeno: eee Eber Gener SET: eee a 
Europe, Total Lande 941.4 1 197.8 899.0| 938.5) 1 107.8} 1031.8) 759.2 900.7) 1 073.6) 900.9) 878.9 972.5\ 1 018.9) 984.0 
: rey a We eee i hee ore siguiente | 
| 
DIG Ab dncctibeadideees 10.0 16.2 155.1 54.7) 10.3) _ “| 392.9) ahd - 79.6 132.4) 2.3 
| | 
NORTH AMERICA | | 
| 
Commie Snncccccees genes 140.8 134.3 151.5) 157.7 69.3) 168.1 201.2 57.4| 193.3 196.2! 182.0 77.7 179.6) 208.4 
United Seates*........... 869.4 863.3 852.2! 888.3 971.8) 1 178.0 14.9 a 900.8) 976.1) 666.6 Jj 090 6) 1 066.2) 1 085.4 
a ; 1 010.2 997.6 1 003.7| 1 046.0 1 041.1) 1 346.1) 1 116.1 1 067.3) 1 094.1| 1 174. 3} 848.6) 1 168.3 1 245.8) 1 293.8 
SOUTH AMERICA | | | 
| | | 
Be ehbadweesacan ‘ 35.1 36.5 63.5 72.4 7.1; 120.4) 79.3 28.8! 91.0) 57.2) 112.8 41.6 3.5| 
| 
] 
ASIA | 
Capen onc ceces 32.6 36.6 35.1) 35.9 36.9) 41.6 29.5 40.7 52.5) 22.7 27.7 49.6 23.5) 69.9 
Hong Kong. 18.3 42.1 25.8 25.1 21.2) 23.4 43.3 37.0) 18.2) 22.8 22.3 34.4 23.3) 32.0 
India’ .. ‘ - 36.5 207.2 115.8 114.5 128.8, 320.6 228.7 111.6) 36 6 80.2 16.4 43 
DMD coacscnce eehbmetanee 27.8 39.4 52.9 52.2 82.4) 53.4 43.9 70.3) 38.1 51.3) 49.0 83.2 a ot 
Wiss cdudeen-cavetoenes > 22.6 25.3 30.0) 30.8 24.7) 30.0) 32.5 28.4) 34.1) 29.9) 31.0 37.7 32.5) ; 
| | 
UEP ccdcase Kiesscactces 198.2 273.6) 253.5) 267.6 243.4, 269.5 264.2 286. 3| 220.6 251.1 312.3 384.1 233.9 284.2 
ESO eee 5.9 5.4 7.2) 6.5 8.9 5.8 6.8 5.4 6.6) 8.1 6.1 10 8 5.4 6.0 
Malaya-Singapore... ...... 51.2 39.6 41.8) 51.4 38.3| 49.8 37.0 56.3 61.2) 43.0) 45.0 54.5 70.6 61.6 
Pakistan .. ae eadive 39.4 10.1 23.1) 19.5 4.9 19.5 __ 21.8 a 19.3} 28.5) 30.5 __ 29.2 val ses 
Tota’. . .sssee | 396.0) 508.6) 676.6) 604.8) 575.2) 621.8) 799.6] 753.1) 562.2) 494.0) 604.1] 699.9) 4800) 570.0 
AFRICA | 
Algeria .. ” wairnee 32.2 33.1 33.6 40.1 34.4) 34.4 26.7 35.7) 36.9) 26.2 61.6 34.3 42.9) 45.4 
French West Africa........ 10.8 14.1 16.9 16.6 *20.0) *15.4 *14.6 20.5; 14.5 15.0) 16.5 20.4 19.4 *20.0 
Morocco (former French | | | | | | 
SEN + <2anccces nega 62.7 68.3 71.2 86.0 75.7) 67.0) 84.1 112.2) 61.7) 88.4) 81.7 72.7 72 6) 84.6 
Tunisia .. ‘a 11.6 13.0 15.0 16.1 10.7} 19.7) 12.8 16.4) 13.9} 18.6) 15.5 _20 7 3 18.0) .s 
SE eiectevabnsceernen 117.3 128.5 136.7 158.8 140.8 136.5) 138.2 184.8) 127.0| 148.2; 175.3 148.1 152.9 165.0 
- eR... =| —— Paeacomtabe = = ——- 
| | | | 
OCEANIA | | 
| | } | 
New Zealand errr 24.6 21.3 28.0 26.9 26.3) 21.2) — 33.6 22.8; 23.9) 35.6 __ 25.5 _ 10 1 38.4) 
' | es wes | ‘ | | | a | 
WORLD TOTAL‘........ 2 = 3 ae 3100, 3 250 3 250) 3 600 3 200 3 250) 3 700) 3 350) 2 900 3 450° 3 400 3 400 
| ! | | | 
OTE : Sugar includes solid beet and cane sugar, generally excluding NOTE : On entend par sucre le sucre de betterave et le sucre de canne 
low-grade sugars unless otherwise specified. Raw and refined a l'état solide a l’exclusion des sucres grossiers, 4 moins d'in- 
sugars are added without conversion (te! quel). Continental dication contraire. Les quantités de sucre brut et de sucre raf- 
totals refer only to the countries listed but include estimates finé ont été additionnées sans conversion (tel quel). Les totaux 
r these countries when data are missing ; world totals rep- par continent comprennent seulement les pays énumérés mais 
stimates of total trade in sugar. The countries shown comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données 
ed for about 97% of world exports and 91% of world font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évaluations 
1954 du commerce mondial. Le commerce des pays énumérés repré- 
sentait environ 97% des exportations mondiales et 91% des 
importations mondiales en 1954. 
Through 1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic ‘Jusqu’a fin 1952, territoire douanier de |l'Espagne métropolitaine et 
slands only ; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta and Melilla. — des tiles Baléares ; ensuite comprend aussi les tiles Canaries, Ceuta et 
1953, data derived from records of reporting countries ; after- Melilla. — *Jusqu’a fin 1953, les données proviennent des statistiqves 
cal Bulletin of the International Sugar Council. d'autres pays indiquant l'origine et la destination de leur commerce; 
ade of Eastern European countries as well as their trade with ensuite, d'aprés le Statistical Bulletin of the International Sugar Council. Le 
F cluded throughout. — *Includes fancy molasses convert- commerce entre les pays de l'Europe orientale ainsi que leur commerce 
sugar equivalent. — *Excludes trade between the United States avec I'U.R.S.S. est exclu. — *Y compris les mélasses concentrées (fancy mo- 
rie — *Ir Jes solid glucose, maltose, etc. — ‘includes asses) converties en équivalent de sucre. — *Non compris le commer- 
fancy molasses, converted into sugar equivalent, imported from Barbados. ce entre les Etats-Unis et leurs territoires. — *Y compris la glucose 
— *Through 1952, private trade only, which is a fraction of total trade. concréte, la maltose, etc. — ‘*Y compris les mélasses concentrées, 


converties en équivalent de sucre, importées de la Barbade. — 
7Jusqu’a fin 1952, commerce privé seulement, qui ne représente qu'une 
fraction du commerce total. 
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Table 13. - Oranges and tangerines : Tableau 13. - Oranges et mandarines : 
Trade by quarters, 1952-56 Commerce par trimestre, 1952-56 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 1954 1955 1956 
Country i saan ce Pi Se —s —— fae a nesenoniaater . 
pee Quarterly averages | } 
Pays _ 1-1 IV-VI_ | VII-IX I-tHl IV-Vi | Vil-IX X-Xil il} IV-VE| Vib LX 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | 
Re CFD ENGR RED heh eeeNeWoetneees Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ........ 0600 cc ccc ececeececcees 
EXPORTING | | | | | | | | 
COUNTRIES | | | 
} | } 
EUROPE | | | | | | | | 
| } | 
rere ee ee 47.9) 39.4) 49.7] 43.5 122.8) 38.8) 0.6 95.0) 25.5 0.1 53.5 140.6) 40.7) 
TE Gi caviice Condwecagisveus 194.6) 251.1) 2021) 247.4 430.1) 203.2) 0.6 410.4) 293.1) 286.3} 302.0 16.4) 
REET: FORE ene 242.5) 290.5| 251.8) 290.9) 552.9} 242.0} 1.2) 505.4) 318.6) 0.1) 339.8] 442.6) 57.1} 
— a | | : ais | " 2 4 ore =e Te | 
| | | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
| | | | 
United States ..........-.. a 73.2} 91.7 82.4 76.0] 92.8} 124.7] 44.9] 77.2) 100.7) 78.6) 47.5 82.7/ 169.3] 70.6 
| | j | | | 
} | 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
} | 

he ons 00 secenadontanecens 6.4) 6 2| 7.9) 11.5 0.1) 7.7} 15.1 1.8) 8 | 19.4) 16.8 | 2% 0} 

| | | 
ASIA | | | 

ND actos (icectsassasene 31.8 43.4} 64.8] 52.1 169.4) 642 - 146.1| 43.9) 20.6} 197.0) 41.1) 

CORON cr ccccdcccccccsccsccece 7.8 6 1| 9.1) 8.3 17.5) 6.2 0.3 14 6 3.6) 15.2 20.3) 5.2) 

a RBS UE eR epee 39.6] 49.5} 73.9) 60.4 186.9} 70.4 0.3) 158.7) 47.5 35.8} 217.3) 46.3] 
—| cats = |—- an | /—- | barton 

| | | | | | | 

AFRICA | | | | 

| | | | | | 

Orr te rT 55.2 42.9 56.8) 66.5 128.7) 42.6 0.5 131.9 43.7) 0 5| 89.8 107.4) 21.5) 

Morocco (former French zone)* 27.7 36.7 24.2 41.7 38.3| 27.1 3.8 67.6 39.0} 16.1) 44.0 58.3) 51.4) 

PE Raddodesadn cba nces 4.4 3.2| 7.6) 48 16.4) 9.6 1.1 10.4 3.3 0.7) 48 23.7) | = 

Union of South Africa*’*...... 29.4 39.7) 49.3) 49.9 0.2) 60.5 104.2 0.1) ; 59.6 112.4 a .F 0.2) 129.5) 96.6 

| Spe Lae 116.7| 122.5, 137 9 162.9] 183 6| 139.9] 109.6] 210.0) 145.6) 129.7! 166.5} 165.9] 205.0} 98.0 
| | | | | 
WORLD TOTAL............. 495 ov) 580, 630 1 060) 610 180 1 000, 650, 240) 630 960) 520) 180 
| | 
a | is | | 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES | 
EUROPE | 

SS ee ae nen 3.7) 5.5 7.2 9.8) 16.3) 5.0| 0.2} 19.0 9.2) 0.3} 10.9) 20.2) 6.3) os 

Belgium-Luxembourg.......... 26.7) 28.5) 25.8 28.4 37.9) 31.7) 12.0 41.1 31.5} 14.3 26.6 34.5 26.4) 14.8 

th khedssahees bansdcden 6.5} 7.6 8.3) 7.3 14.8) 7.0) 2.1 11.1 7.0 3.0} 8.0 12.8} 6.4) 3.0 

Sr ae nee 129.9 137.9| 143.1] 162.2 287.4; 173.0 14.5 302.0) 181.0) 25.5} 140.2} 270.3) 106.8) 26.3 

Germany, Western........... 75 9 105.6) 109.4 115.3 205 .2| 129.7 28.2 186.2 141.6 23 3| 110.1 202.5} 97.5) 24.5 

SUR BE. cn cccieccccosese 2.4) 3.6 3.8 3.7 6.2) 3.4) 2.4 5.2 3.4! 3.6! 2.7 6.2 2.3 1.1 

PE nena tnacscosesoees 19.4 23.6 27.6 30.5 43.0) 33 6 16.0 43.2 38.9) 17.1) 22.7 39.0) 33.2 18.7 

TS ee Terr 6.2 135 11.3 12.6 20.8 13 3 49 21.9 17 6 1.5 9.6 20.3 10.8 $2 

EE teainunhudnawondewdawes 22.4) 22.7 24.2 22.6 48 3 24.3) 80 39.2 25.5 9.6 16.2 42.0 21.2) 6.8 

a, eee 14.6 14.6 14.9 15.3 27.5 16.3 1.3 25.5 15.1 2.3 18.5 28.2 11.7 2.2 

United Kingdom.............. 81 8} 106.4) 95.9) 95 3 149 8 90 0) 58.8 131.6 89.1 76.0 84.7 p 146 5 71.9) 57.4 

WE tktvesedoudaudecesuws 388.6) 469.5 471.5| 503.0] 857.2 527.3} 148.4 8260) 559.9 176.5} 450.2) 822.5| 394 5} 160.5 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | 
| 
kao meas ensascearenes 46.9) 51.6 49.3 48.7 51.3 53.0 36.5 49.2 51.8) 40.9 52.9 49.2 52.2 %.5 
| 
SOUTH AMERICA 
DS hiretotdcbesekbocenwe 3.9) 2.7| 4.9 6.7 1.6 0.1) 7.3 4.1 1.0 4.9 16.8 4.0) 0.1 
Be | 
ASIA | 
| 
ne | POP ae eok 6.0) 6.8) 6.3) 8.6 8.8) 3.4 3.5 15.5} 4.3 5.0 9.8 10.9 3.4 4.5 
SSM eee oa 6.6) 49 6.0 5.4 14.9) 3.7 0.1 11.1) 2.3 8.1 17.0 3.1 4.0 
| Spates ins ee ane 12.6] 11.7 12.3} 14.0) 23.7 7.1| 3.6] 26.6 6.6) $.0| 17.9) 27.9) 6.5; 8.5 
WORLD TOTAL............. 485) 570) 580 620 1 010 630) 210 970 670 250 600 970 490 220 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumér és 
estimates for these countries when data are missing; world totals mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les 
represent estimates of total trade in oranges and tangerines. The données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évalua- 
countries shown accounted for about 96% of world exports and 93% tions du commerce mondial. Pour 1954, le commerce des pays 
of world imports in 1954. énumérés représentait environ 96% des exportations mondiales et 
93% des importations mondiales. 

*'Through 1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic 4jJusqu'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de l'Espagne métropolitaine et 
Islands only; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. — *All des tles Baléares ; ensuite comprend aussi les tles Canaries, Ceuta et 
citrus fruit. Starting with 1956, oranges and tangerines only sAll Melilla. — *Tous tes agrumes. A partir de 1956, oranges et mandarines 
citrus fruit. — ‘Starting with 1955, the customs territory includes seulement *Tous les agrumes. — *A partir de 1955, le territoire doua- 


South West Africa. nier comprend le Sud-Quest africain. 
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Table 14. - Lemons and limes : 
Trade by quarters, 1952-56 


Tableau 14. - 


Citrons et limes : 
Commerce par trimestre, 1952-56 























1952 1953 1954 1955 1954 1955 1956 
Country ‘ , - | | : Se" Hyeeaees i | . 
= Quarterly averages | | | 
Pays - 1 | IV-VI Vil-ix 1-H IV-VI Vil-IX X-Xil 1-H IV-Vi | ViL-IX 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | 
Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
| 
EUROPE 
eal 38.7 42.9 47.1 44.9 64.9 55.6 14.6 49.7 55.8 27.2 47.0 47.9 51.4 21.0 
Spain! 11.1, 13.6 6.0) 7.1 3.1) 12.0 6.3 2.64 11.4) 7.7) 6.9 6.8) 08 
Total 49.8 565 53.1) 52.0) 68.0) 67.6, 20.9) 52.1) 67.2) 34.9) 53.9) _—S4.7|"_-52.2| 22.0 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Mexico 0.7 1.3 0.6 04 05 0.8 1.0 0.2 0.7) 0.6) 0.2 0.3 | 
United Seaces S.9 5.4 88 14.9 ‘4 2) 13.6 12.9 11.7 20.3; 19.7) 7.9 18.7; 28.3) 10.5 
ad 6.2}. 69) 9.4) 45 47| 164) 13.9] 99.9 27.0; 20.3} ~—*8.1] ‘19°: 0) 29.0| 71-0 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Chile 07 12 0.5 0.1 0.7 1.4 0.3 
ASIA 
reat 0.1 1.7 21 3.1 04 5.7| 02 2.4 4.5 0.1! 
Lebanon 25) 17) 26 25) 20 1.3) os 30] 1.2] o2] Ss} 3.0] o8f o« 
er ee 1.8 1.8 08 1.5 1.3 0.1 2.8 0.1 3.0 2.7| } 
are 4.3 36 4.9 6.1 64 1.8 04) 11.5 1.5) 0.2; 10.9) 10.2) 09 O04 
~ i ale —. a -| : 
WORLD TOTAL eee 65 75) 75 80 85 95 40 80 100 60 80 90) 90 35 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
Austria. 2.1 2.5 3.5 3.4 3.7) 5.0 23 41 3.9 24 3.1 4.1 4.0 2.2 
Belgium-Luxembourg . 23 24 2.5 26 3.1 24 2.0 30 2.5 2.1 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.0 
Denmark . 10 1.1 1.1 1.2 -. 1.3 1.0 ef. PP. 1.0 1.2 2 1.4 0.7 
France 10 8 11.6 11.4 12 8 9.5 17.9 90 122 15.6 12.3 11.1 11.3 16.4 7.4 
Germany, Western 16.9 19.2 21.1 20 8 21.5 27.3 19.1 21.6 24.6) 21.3 15.6 21.0 27.5 17.0 
Netherlands. . 1.1 1.1 1.4 1.4 1.7 1.2 1.4 1.7 1.3 1.2 1.€ 1.5 1.5, 1.0 
Sweden 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.1 1.4 1.4 1.0 1.3 1.2) 1.0 1.0 a6 ¢4 0.7 
Switzerland 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.2 3.6 5.2 22 3.4 4.2 2.$ 2.8 3.9) 3.5) 2.1 
United Kingdom . 6.8 7.4 7.3 #2 9.7 6.1 50} 10.1 76 7.7 7.5 77 48. tf 
Total , 45 4 49.7 53.0 547 55 5 67.8) 43.0 58.6 62.2 51.5 46.6 56.8] 64.5 37.9 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Canada. 4.0 3.9 35 3.8 2.3 3.9 3.6 3.1 40 4 8} 3.2 3.5) 3.9) 3.5 
United States - 07 1.2 0.3 03 0.2 0.4 06 0.2 06 0.5 0.1 0.2) 0.8) 0.6 
Total. . va 47 5.1 3.8 41 35 3 4.2 3.3 46 53 3.3] 3.7) 47] 41 
| 
WORLD TOTAL . ° 60 65 70 70 70 90 60 70 80 70 60 70) 80 50 
YOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés 
these countrie when data are missing; woridc ma comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les 
estimates of tal trade The countries show jonnées font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évalua- 
4 unte i for abou % of world exports and 81% of w trons du commerce mondial. Pour 1954, le commerce des pays 
mports in 1954 énumérés représentait environ 91% des exportations mondiales et 
81% des importations mondiales. 
s 9 . u'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de l'Espagne métropolitaine et 
y ss 4 3 A s Bale t omopre J aussi es ites Canar es, Ce jta et 
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Table 15. - Coffee : Trade by quarters, 1952-56 Tableau 15. - Café : Commerce par trimestre, 1952-56 
-56 | 
Country 1952 1953 1954 | 1955 1954 1955 1956 
Pays Quarterly averages | Bis : 
———— 1-1 IV-VI | Vil-ix 1-1 1V-Vi | VIE-IX |) X-xEE] 1-in | 1V-Vi | VUL-IX 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | : 
“IX EXPORTING ee oe eee soa iat Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ...-.....-.+..0++ ot ecees 
COUNTRIES 
| | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
4 ee 53) 7.0 | 5.9 | 7s 9.5. | 2.8 | 1.4 10.6 10.3 2.8; 4.7 10.4! 2.3] *3.7 
Dominican Republic........ 66) 5.0 | 5.8 } 6.1 11.7 | 2.1 | 0.5 $.7 3.9 21 02.3 11.7 5.1 , oe 
OD TP sedcdesecccces 16.7 165} 15.5 | 17.9 38.8 | 9.1 | 1.2 31.7 25.8 3.1 11.2 30.3 20.2 2.3 
Guatemala................ an 15.2 14.1 130); 14.5 30.2 12.5 1.5 19.2 18.4) 7.2 | 13.4] 16.5 | *16.5 7.5 
Se eee 8.1 56 6.8 | 53 9$.2 | 5.4 3.7 7.6 S21 9 8.3 12.6 7.4 eae 
kent dhe t040erc06«0> 13.1 18.3 17.2 20.9 41.1 | es 6.3 31.2 31.5 9.2) 11.8 33.1 21.6 8.2 
INE bens kode ksne'e = 4.7 : 4.7 | 4.3) 35.7 ae. 8.2 | 5.1 3.0 7.4 7.0 6.6 | 1.8 65| 6.6 2.4 
4.0 PE aite evenenewscderes _ 69.7 __ 71.2 | 68.5 | Fies 57.4| 46.7 17.6 113.4 | 101.1 31.5 | 64.5 | 121.1 79.7 30.0 
| | — | * oy = a0 a a a | ar. 
x SOUTH AMERICA | 
arcureded esses sess 237.3 | 233.4 163.8 | 205.4] 206.7 | 112.1 118.9 | 132.7 | 178.7 | 238.8 | 271.5 | 262.2 | 245.7 | 244.4 
0 a ee v3.3 99.5 | 86.3 | 88.0 104.1 95.2 76.4 70.3 75.4 94.0 112.4 87.0 81.8 95.5 
SINS. (sick bbe SsgoOh Sa Saba o's 60h 5.0 4.5 | 5.3 | a7 3.1 HY 8.3 4.6 2.1 10.3 6.0 2.3 0.8 11.4 
MN kéacoenebededses cr eeeee f 7.4 en A. g 6.5 i _ 9.4 __ 11.9 4.3 2.5 9.8 } 9.8 6.6 11.6 7.6 6.4 4.5 
MP wsksai tiddbaiosdersese ie 325.2 348.5 | 261.9 308.5 325.8 | 212.7 206.1 217.4 | 266.0 49.7 | 401.5 | 359.1 | 334.7 ~ 355.8 
cate DE : de i — ——| | $$$ |__| 
0.5 ASIA | | 
1 0 EE ee ee 4.6 8.0 | 9.3 5.8 12.7 | 9.6 11.5 ae 12.0} 6.5 10.5 | 11.3 18.8 
Malaya-Singapore ............... 0.5 0.9 | 4.3 | 2.5 5.5 | 5.9 | 3.6 1.01. 3.2 2.8 3.2 S24. PS 8.8 
OR ot Sos fi a ..4 8 - ne } 
eee ieee sree mate 5.1 8.9 | 13.6| 8.3) 10.2| 15.5| 15.1 3.9| 4.7 | 14.8| 9.7) 14.7 | 18.8| 27.6 
a a | oe se i “on ae | | | 
AFRICA | 
eee 11.9 17.9 | 11.0 14.5 18.7 | 3.2 | 7.5 13.4! 6.31) 429 25.5 22.5; 13.0) 9.0 
Belgian Congo..........-.. : 7.6 8.4/ 85] 10.8 66) 271 “4% 8.6| 5.4] 20.7) 84] 89] 11.3] 19.5 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Fed. of!. 5.3 10.8 | 7.8 | 10.4 12.5 12.0 | 4.1 8.8 16.1 7%4 1 ST 9.3| 8.7| . 
French Cameroons......... ce 2.3 2.4 | 2.8 | 3.5 3.5 | 4.5 2.1 4.0| 5.7 2.7] 1.6 6.6 6.7 | 2.8 
French West Africa................ 17.8 14.1 | 23.7] 23.8 33.6 29.6 | 16.8 28.4} 32.2] 19.3 | 15.2] 43.0] 28.3 | 30.1 
ei nedtitantebebedndténads 4.2 3.7 | 2.7 4.9 6.5 2.3 | 0.5 5.4] 5.5 1.4 | 7.3 12.2 5.1 | 237 
4 ESE er i 10.4 9.0 | 10.4 11.9 7.8 9.5 | 8.8 6.2 | 4.8 10.5 | 26.2 10.2 | 6.5 | 13.1 
EE bitlivcriusackinmeaiaiss 47) 3.9) 69) 47] 63] 48) 35] Se) 41] 27) 62] 7.3 3.9] 3.8 
4 EE sanenetedacnsncaane sents ‘ 10.0 9.1 | 8.8 |; 18.9 14.4 = 7.6 | 6.7 23.1 __ 21.0 | 19.7 11.8 2.2) 15.9 12.2 
ere ee 74.2 79.3 | 80.6 | 103.4 5 81.2 | 56.6 103.7 | 101.3 | 100.6 | 107.91 141.2 | 99.4 105.0 
oe RETR cece poner mea pene 2 oe mae 
35 WORLD TOTAL.......... 490 525 450 525 645 375 315 460 | 500 525 | 615 670 | 560 550 
= oe | = | ee = Ne SS a nia mactearinneendil 
| | | 
IMPORTING | 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE | } | 
Belgium- SEER - settee 391 22/| O71 7 17.2 10.8 8.3 11.9 9.8! 12.4) 12.7] 15.6) 15.0] 12.7 
Denmark......... vee 5.1 6.4 6.1} 7.0 6.7 6.5 4.2 65, 60| 7.5| 8.1 76: 641 75 
Finland ........--.+++++05: 5.4 7! 30) Fs 6.3 6.3 7.5 5.5 | 271 791 BF 6.5| 7.9 6.5 
France ....-..--+20eeeeeeeeee 40.2} 40.9 | 42.2} 46.8] 49.3 | 44.9] 35.2] 454{ 52.0] 37.2] 44.5] 45.6| 46.5] 43.5 
Germany, Western....... 14.1 19.6} 25.8] 29.9] 23.7 | 25-6| 24.6] 25.0 28.6 | 29.1 | 37.1] 27.5| 33.4} 33.6 
2 Waly 2... - eee eee eee eeees 15.2 16.7| 17.4] 18.1 19.5] 16.5] 14.9 17.5 | 18.0| 18.0| 18.8] 18.9 | 17.7 18.6 
0 PERRRTEIREE, co cccescccsece 4.9 7.1 | 6.9 7.8 10.7 | 7.8 4.2 6.9} 7.6)] 9.6 7.2 98) 10.1 9.9 
7 Norway ......--....000. 5.5 46) 43] 5.3 48| 44] 3.4 4.5| 64] 3.5] 69] 53] S8| 5S.6 
4 Portugal tees 2.6 2.4 its ae 1 Sel SRT (ee 1.4) 3.6] 2.3] 2.5 3.6| 1.7] 0.9 
0 Spain? .....-.0-eeeeeeeeee 1.0 1.2 $6{ 23 el 22) 23 19) B21 24] 22 4.0] 2.4] 
IIE 6 cic ainaibdnos enced 11.9 12.8} 12.0] 13.2 12.9 | 10.3 | 12.0 12.3 | 12.8] 13.7] 14.2] 13.5] 13.5] 15.4 
0 Switzerland .......---0seessee sees 4.5 4.8) 4.8 4.5 7.0} 64] 2.4 3.9 | 4.3} 3.1] 6.6 $2). 641] 44 
: United Kingdom .......... 10.8 7.6 8.4} 8.6 1h) HS] FF 9.8) 8.0) 7.4] 91) 12.3| 12.9) 8.6 
8 Total 0. .sececcvccescers ; 134.3 | 143.0| 149.4) 163.0| 172.9 |_155.2 | 128.1 | 152.5 | 168.0 | 153.8 178.3 175.9 | 179.5 | 170.0 
9 N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Canada TTT Te TTT LTTE LE 11.1 12.2 | 10.8 11.7 13.6 | 10.8 8.0 11.0} 11.2 | 11.3 | 13.5 13 4 12.9 } $3.2 
United States ............... -» | 303.9 | 315.3 | 256.1 | 294.6] 367.4 | 255.3 | 150.5] 269.9 ner [pee [aars bas a4 287.8 | 329.8 
ee 315.0 | 327.5 | 266.9 | 306.3| 381.0 | 266.1 | 158.5 |” 280.9 | 279.7 | 277.1 | 367.7 AE 300.7 | 341.0 
| | ice . 5 = oF ——" — i? 
5 SOUTH AMERICA 
> WAIIEIS o cis hak os ince 5.9] 7.4 8.5| 7.0 25{ o8t 18:9 3-7 | 5.7/ 90] 98] 61] 76] 9.0 
| | | 
ASIA | 
Malaya-Singapore ........ a 4.7 2.0 4.3 3.3 6.0 | 5.3 | 4.1 LF 3.1 5.6; 2.8 EZ 6.8 11.1 
} IE sigs p ancsncapscneens. ae A es 1.4 1.4] 3.3] 1.1 2.4) 1.0) 0.5] 1.8 1.4/0.9) 09 
DOIN decaracccarncascens eee 5.9 4.7 7.4) 8.6) 5.2 4.3 1| 6.9| 461 86| 7.7| 12.0 
| ba mek -|—_——|———|— , ews 
| AFRICA | 
ER ae-5 ine abe eend.s aens-caeer ee 4.8 | 5.0 3.2 5.5 5.6 | 5.6 | 5.1 a2: OF 4.6| 5.7 $31 7.8 7.8 
7 NE. nics cttcaaiedices ‘a: tai) 145 of 12) t41 «F 0.8 0.9 1.1] O09] 1.7] 1.4 *1.2 
ERAS CRESS BO te), 151 4.4 1.3 oat 06) 1.1 1.3] 25] 28] OSs 27) £27 32 
Union of South Africa*..... = 2:04 2.8 | 2.6 2.7 4.1 | 2.2 | 1.8 ao 2.1 | 2.4 | 3.4 | 3.2 2.5) 0 2.6 | 3.3 
WD cxidiaccurveas canton ey 10.6| 10.5| 10.0| 10.5 19.6]... 69 |. 22 7.4| 13.5| 10.8| 10.3] 12.7 | 12.8 | 14.0 
colt } - |— x oe mend ——|- - 
WORKED TOTAL....o0ccccscicccses 485 510 | “ss | 510 600 465 | 325 465 | 490| 475| 610] 625| 525| 565 
| 1 | | | | 
NOTE; Figures include hulled and unhulled coffee but exclude roasted NOTE : Les chiffres comprennent le café en parche et déparché; ils ne 
and ground coffee, coffee substitutes, and extracts or prepara- comprennent pas le café torréfié et moulu, les succédanés, les extraits 
tions. Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but ni les préparations. Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seu- 
include estimates for these countries when data are missing ; lement aux pays énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour 
world totals represent estimates of total trade in coffee. The ces pays lorsque les données font défaut; les totaux mondiaux 
countries shown accounted for about 94% of world exports and représentent des évaluations du commerce mondial. En 1954, le 
96% of world imports in 1954. commerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 94% des ex- 
portations et 96% des importations totales 
Years and quarters ending the ninth day of the last month of the period ‘Années et trimestres finissant le neuviéme jour du dernier mois de la 
— "Through 1952, customs territory of continental Soain and Balearic période. — *"Jusaqu’a fin 1952, territoire douanier de l'Espagne métropoli 
Islands only ; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. — taine et des ftles Baléares; ensuite, comprend aussi les ties Canaries, 
*Starting with 1955, the customs territory includes South West Africa Ceuta et Melilla. — *A partir de 1955, le territoire douanier comprend 
le Sud-Ouest africain 
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Tableau 16. - Thé: Commerce par trimestre, 1952-56 





Table 16. - Tea: Trade by quarters, 1952-56 



























































| | | 
bicaitin 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1954 1955 1956 
ae 7 aie ——_——$—__— $$ $s | 
| 
Pays Censenery meeragee nin | tvevi | vitetx ii | iveve | vin-tx | X-XH | t-il | Iv-Vi | VI-IX 
Moyennes trimestrielles | 
SeeeSresoccessoeDeresicscocecss Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ......ceceecececcccceseces 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES | l | 
| 
EUROPE | | | | 
United Kingdom! 2.7 4.1 | ae) RS iet- 28 3A 4.7 2.5 4.3 3.4 4.3 2.8 2.6 
ASIA | | 
Ceylon 35.7 38.0) 41.0) 41.1 39.9 | 46.0] 44.6] 38.1/) 38.4] 44.3) 43.6] 40.8 38.5 | 46.1 
China | } | | 
Taiwan 2.4) 2.6] 3.8 1.9 1.5 3.9} 469] OS] 1.4 3.6 2.3 0.9 2.6 3.0 
NE Si aicat Uividenuimuninecen’ 47.0| 56.8| 51.0} 41.4] 40.5] 22.4] 60.7] 46.1/| 17.7] 53.9] 48.0] 63.2| 39.3 58.6 
IR en icntietahians 8.0| 7.2] 10.0 72 9.3 10.0} 8.8] 7.0] 5.3 7.1 9.6 7.2 9.5 7.8 
RE ES a | 06] 0.9 0.3 0.4] 0.3] 3.3] - 0.4 . oes 
EE RE a eae 26) 29) €231 84 2.0 1.4} 69] 1.8] 1.6 6.5 4.6 2.6 1.8 2.8 
Malaya-Singapore® . .. oni G61 23] 9 1.6 2.3 25] 2.8) 1.2 2.2 1.3 ‘a 1.4 1.4 
WUE Sececascss>: Sei Seb. cee Se 0.6 1.0} 3.9] 1.7 0.9 1.5 1.8 1.4 1.6 2.4 
Total .... 98.8 | 17.5| 115.7 | 99.5| 95.7 | 87.4 | 132.6| 101.3| 66.5| 119.5| 111.2| 117.4 | 95.0| 122.0 
till jp) i Dn nind cel MBBS Bet! BER a —_ 
AFRICA 
Kenya ....... i $41 €Fi. e281 -e8 1.5 0.9 1.1 2 a 1.0 1.5 2.0 1.9 1.6 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland, Fed. of* | | | | 
ee ae 1.6 sor 89 | 1.9 3.8 2.1 0.4] 3.7 | 2.1 0.5 1.4 4.2 2.5 0.7 
II pinisicicn os oduavea0ee 0.2 0.3{ 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5] 03] 05] 0.6 0.3 0.3 0.6 0.8 0.3 
INE dak vnecnddvadesukees » C21. i 0.5| 0.6 0.5 0.5| OS] 0.7 0.6 04| 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.5 
RR PR Pee 3.1 | 2.8 | a eet 6S 4.0} 2.3] 6.4] 5.2 Z2| 36 5 ES. 3.4 
| | 
WORLD TOTAL ......... 110 | = 125 | 130; 115 115 100 | 145 120 80 135 130 140 110 135 
-| -| —| ‘ as - = 7 = Oe i a 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES | 
j | 
EUROPE 
Germany, Western 0.7 | 0.9 | 1.2 | 1.4 1.3 1.1 1.1 1.3 1.2 1.3 1.7 1.4 1.6 1.4 
Ireland, Rep. of .............. 12) 41 29 3.0 4.7 1.1 2.4] 4.1 3.0 0.6 4.2 3.4 0.8 
Netherlands ................-- 2.0 2.0 21] 1.9 2.3 2.1 +o) 39 1.5 2.3 1.9 2.2 2.5 2.4 
United Kingdom ............. 56.3 | 55.9] 61.5 56.6] 75.8) 34.1 | 61.7] 80.2) 38.0) 45.5] 62.8] 58.2) 64.4) 54.5 
I hc oe wekxie wacen 60.9| 60.6 | 67.7| 62.9] 84.1 38.4 | 67.1| 87.7| 43.7| 49.7 70.6} 65.2| 69.3} 58.3 
se . = Bo ta Oe sche asta sift Tate! 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
Canada... CAA Ce aa 5.2 5.2} 51] 468 4.7 6.7| 4.4] 4.3 5.8 Lay 4.2 6.5 4.4 
United States............... 10.6 | 12.2] 13.0) 11.9] 14.7| 18.8] 8.4] 16.3 9.2| 1,3 10.9 12.7 | 11.1 11.2 
EE eee ee) eet 15.8 17.4| 18.1 7 19.4 | 25.5 | 12.8] 20.6 15.0 15.7 15.6 16.9 17.6 15.6 
-| : ss Seni cacegns (gate = er 
j | } 
ASIA | | | 
Arabian States................. 1.8/ 7.6! 1.3) 1.7 1.5) 4.1] 4.31 1.6] 91.4 ‘Fi 23 *1.7 *1.3 *1.8 
Hong Kong ........... 141 O88) “S61 88 0.9} 1.6) 1.8 1.7 1.7 241 2 1.0 1.5 1.8 
<p GRS slectatneats ead 121° Fi GF} 24 0.4) 1.0) O7} 2.4 2.6 1.4 | 2.5 3.3 ons | 
EE ee ee: 2.1} 3.0 22) 64 3.4 1.8) 3.1 3.0 3.3 5.0} 5.2 4.5 3.7 | 
Malaya-Singapore . 0.8 | 1.0 2.8 | 2.5 1.9 2.6 | 3.2 _ 3.9 1.8) 3.3 1.2 1.2 |_ 1.8 | 1.9 
Total .. rat tel Rel 3 8.1 8.1| 10.1] 12 10.8 13.8 | 12.9 11.7} 10.0 
nc tM BB sa a ada 
AFRICA 
MID ded ic SePdRd ec dudewaes 0.8} 09! 1.0] 09 1.3 0.7); 0.7] 0.8] 0.7 1.2 1.1 1.1 0.9} 09 
Ee SE Sir lal 4.0) 5.0, 41] 4.3 4.6 $3) 64615 °32; 46} $82 5.0 4.3) 43] 3.2 
Morocco (former French zone) 3.1 3.5 3.3 3.6 4.0 | 3.0 2.7 7.6 | 2.9 | 1.5 2.4 4.8 | a.m ¢4 
Sudan .... aa & 281 ¢€3) 201 44 1.9) 1.8] 3.0] 0.7 s) 32 2.1 1.0 0.1 | 
Union of South Africa . : 2.8} 2.9 <5 oe 2.5| 2.8) 3.6) 2.3 oe 3.6] 2.9 S81 ia 
Total .. ' ie 12.7} 13.5 | 13.6 | 13.3 14.3 11.6 | 14.4] 14.6 11.0} 13.6 14.2 14.1 11.4 12.6 
| | | a  . | =~ “a =") eae; 
OCEANIA 
Australia . ‘nucateeain 6.0 6.9} 7.0} 6.1 7.4] 5.6) 9.8] 8.9 S01 28t F 5.2 5.9| 7.8 
New Zealand .... i 1.1 S54 1.7 | 1.5 1.8 1.4 | 2.0} 2.0 | 1.3 | 0.7 | _ 93 2.0 1.9 | , 
Total .. 7.1 8.6) 87) 7.6 9.2 | 0 11.8} 10.9 | Aa ee. 9.0 7.2 7.8| 9.0 
.| | WE... E; = bedi . 
| | | | 
WORLD TOTAL ............. 15; 15{| 125; 120 145 | 100) 125 160 | 95 | 105 | 130 125 125; 115 
| | 
NOTE : Figures include green and black tea, but exclude maté, tea sub NOTE: Les chiffres comprennent le thé vert et le thé noir mais non le 


stitutes, and tea waste. Continental totals refer only to the coun 
tries listed but include estimates for these countries when data are 
missing ; world totals represent estimates of total trade in tea. The 


countries shown accounted for about 94% of world exports and 

93% of world imports in 1954 
'Re-export nly *includes ports *Starting with 1954 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Before then, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia were net importers of tea. — ‘Starting with 1955 


he customs territory includes South West Africa 


maté et autres succédanés ni les déchets. Les totaux continentaux 
se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés mais comprennent des 
estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux 
mondiaux représentent des évaluations du commerce mondial de 
thé. Pour 1954 le commerce des pays €numérés représentait 
environ 94% des exportations mondiales et 93% des importa- 
tions mondiales. 

'Réexportatior seulement - Sy 


compris les reexportation 


*A partir de 1954, Fédération de Rhodésie et Nyassaland. Auparavant 
la Rhodésie du Nord et la Rhodésie du Sud étaient importatrices nettes 
de thé. — *A partir de 1955, le territoire douanier comprend le Sud 
Quest africain. 
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52-56 Table 17. - Cacao beans: Tableau 17. - Féves de cacao: 
—e Trade by quarters, 1952-56 Commerce par trimestre, 1952-56 
1952 | 1953 1954 1955 1954 1955 1956 
H-IX Country oes Waseem t : MED SS erg ee eee ee 
Pai Quarterly averages | | | | 
an —— 1-111 | 1V-Vi | Vil-IxX 1-1 | IV-VE | VEI-IX | XX i-th | IV-Vie| Vi-LX 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | | | 
= sachet eptle A ace Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques.......... a eee Fe 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
2 6 | | | 
EUROPE | | 
United Kingdom?. .......... 2.8 2.0 1.7 1.8 1.5 2.4 1.5 0.8] 2.0 iar SR Det eer ee 
46.1 | } } 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
3.0 | ee eee 2.1 4.7 3 2.3 2.4 1.4 23 1.9 1.8 | 1.6 | 1.1 5.0 1.5 | ‘ : 
58.6 Dominican Republic......... 5.6 6.2 2% 5.6 5.0 8.7 3.7 6.0 11.5 | 3.6 1.4 3.0, 7.6 4.5 
7.8 Trinidad and Tobago’........ 1.7 2515 26) +9 3.5 2.0 0.8 3.8 23| 0.9 0.5 4.3 kh ig e 
‘i oe & eee oe 5.2 4.2 4.2 3.2 4.6 4.0) 4.5 4.9 | ND ee ee SFT 391 tS 
14 ee ae ce 14.6| 14.6| 13.6| 13.1] 14.5) 168] 10.9| 16.5| 186| 7.8 9.4| 12.5| 14.0 9.0 
2.1 | . > ae o> i : a = 
22.0 SOUTH AMERICA 
re: Sr Peer ee oF ee 14.5 27.2 30.2} 30.5 9.3 12.9 66.5 20.8 6.6) 38.2 56.3 29.0 | 10.4, 49.0 
I iis + <:how'es si aaecanes 5.8 5.6 | 7.6 | 6.1 3.2 9.4 8.2 3.9 9.6 | 6.4 4.5 4.2} 12.1 | 7.8 
16 EEN i-wtrndnenat ee 3.8 4.3 | 4.1 | 4.0 5.2 5.0 2.9 6.2 5.8 | 2.4 1.6 4.2 | 7.1 4.9 
WON sora erate hac ceenesuan 24.1 7.1} 41.9| 40.6 17.7 | 27.3| 77.6) 30.9) 22.0| 47.0) 62.4 7.4\ 29.6| 61.7 
0.7 ~ aaiaai = a7 - 5 at) — a | : | io. ooo 
0.3 AFRICA | 
0.5 Belgian Congo ............. 0.5} 0.6] O07] 0.8 0.7}; 0.9 0.6 0.9 0.8} 0.9 0.8 1.0 1.0 | ‘4 
3.4 French Cameroons.......... 12.8) 15.¢] 12.5) 13.9] (6.0) S.0 3.27 “2zt .9) COT AT WOT AE] a0 
— French Togoland............ 1.1 1.9 | 3.1 | 3.3 4.5 | 2.5 | 1.6 8.1 2.2 | 2.0 0.8 2.5 0.6 | 0.5 
135 French West Africa ........ 12.5 17.9] 13.2{/ 18.8 28.8 | 6.3 4.0 37.6 11.6| 10.0 15.9 24.7 21.1 7.1 
Gold Coast beveeeneaeececees 53.8 60.1 54.4 $2.3 73.4 | 69.7 17.2 78.1 50.4) 34.1 46.6 92.9 66.9 28.1 
_ Ph 6 00 hun bs00.000 ce cae 29.1 26.6 25.0 22.4 4.1 22.2 6.5 31.5 20.4 | 8.1 29.8 40.3 32.4 13.2 
Sio Tomé and Principe ..... 2.1 2.7 | 1.8 | 1.4 2.3 1.8 7 1.5 i 1.3 | 1.6 is 1.5 & 1.2 | 2.6 APRA. 
PN iN einceocnitn ver ans 111.9 | 124.9 | 110.7 | 112.9] 181.9 | 108.4| 34.6] 180.7| 96.8| 62.8| 111.6 | 180.5 | 135.8| 53.0 
! | — ae 7 ee tee ee a a i _— . 7 
WORLD TOTAL........... 165 190| 180) 180 230 | 165 | 135 245 | 150 | 125 200 | 250 | 195 130° 
1.4 | | 
4 IMPORTING 
5 COUNTRIES | | 
‘x | | | 
5.3 EUROPE | | 
ee ee és 1.4 | 1.7 | 0.73 1.8 1.6 | 1.7 | 1.8 2.0 1.9 | 1.6 1.9 2.3 } 2.3 ‘7 
Belgium-Luxembourg........ 1.8 | 2.1 | 2.2 2.2 3.1 |} 1.9 | C.F 2.7 1.8 | Ra 2.2 2.7 | 3.2 2% 
4 ER eee 11.1 12.0 | 12.7 10.8 12.3 | 14.9 11.0 4.3 10.9 8.3 12.6 13.0 13.8 10.2 
Germany, Western.......... 15.2 | 18.4 18.6 | 18.2 20.7; 16.8; 20.4 14.8) 14.4) 18.9 24.8 21.4 | 22.7 23.3 
We bebe nededse6n meeaewek 2.9 | 4.3 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.3 | 4.5 4.1 5.9 5.4; 58 5.1 
NE COPE Peer 11.5| 16.6} 12.9} 14.8 16.6 | 14.2} 10.1 17.3 14.2 | 13.1 14.6] 17.5 | 18.7 14.9 
Ee ee ne 3.4 2.6 4.0 | 3.8 6.2 | 4.0 | 1.0 5.5 4.0 | 1. 4.1 4.8) 5.1 | 
Pel ahecccecinecacadneore 1.7 1.6 $2 1.5 2.5 1.8 | 1.2 2.3 2.0 | 0.7 1.2 2.4 2.0 $:5 
8 athe arte. null COCO 2.1 | 2.1 2.% |} 3.3 2.7 2.5 | $.7 6.3 | 3.6 | 1.6 3.7 3.9 3.7 1.4 
8 United Kingdom............ B31) RS 34.9 | 33.3 59.9 | 37.4 13.1 59.3 27.0 } 14.2 32.8 34.8 | 19.0 10.9 
REE Ree rene 7.4| 92.9| 95.4| 94.9] 130.2| 99.9 66.6] 125.8| 84.3 | 66.2| 104.0] 108.4) 96.3| 74.0 
+ | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
I os sinh oths neuehdos 3.2 3.7 3.4] 3.1 3.2] 66] 2.1 $5) eh ag 6| 2.4! 465 4.4 
SD « nscdsecesnacss 64.9 | 64.1 58.5; 56.7 83.4 | 48.7 45.1 67.8 53.8) 49.9 55.4 _86 6 |_73 5 48.9 
m Total ........eeeeeeeeeeees 68.1 | 67.8; 61.9| 59. 86.6 | 53.1| 47.2] 71.3} 58.6| 51.6| 58.0] 890| 780) 53.3 
= a eee hak = \_ Riad BR... : 
} | 
: SOUTH AMERICA | | 
5 Argentina. . 1.4 | 2.0 2.1 1.5 1.1 1.1] %3.8 2.0; 0.2] 1.5 2.3 1.3} 1.8 1.8 
3 Colombia . 2.0 2.1 1.9 2.6 2.5{ 2.2| 1.0 15/ 1.9] 3.8] 3.3] 21! 27] *7.0 
6 Total . oe, es 4.0\ 4.1 3.6} 3.3| 4.8 aS] 24) Sat bey 38] 3 8.8 
| | - = tia uma —— = — 
ASIA | 
8 Japan... cert 0.5 1.3 0.6/ O8f 0.7| *%0.7 0.7 0.7} 0.7 14] O03] 06] 1.2] 0.46 
AFRICA | 
0 Union of South Africa‘ ee 0.4 | 0.8 1.0 0.7 1.6 0.7 1.4 .3 1.3 0.1 0.1 2.3 0.5 | 0.4 
5 OCEANIA | | 
* PS, saucexnacesaseseaes +.7 | $.7 2.1 2.1 2.7 | 3.1 | 2.2 0.5 6.5 0.7 0.6 2.9 3.9 3.8 
“ E am ong . ‘ | | : ra 7 j 7 9 . . } 
. WORLD TOTAL......... 160 180 175 175 mo| 175| 130 220 165 135 180] 220; 200| 150 
J 
ae 
ie NOTE : Data exclude crushed or ground cacao when reported separately NOTE : Les données ne comprennent pas le cacao pilé ou en poudre 
it Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include lorsqu’il en est fait rapport séparément. Les totaux continen- 
s estimates for these countries when data are missing ; world totals taux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés mais com- 
represent estimates of total trade in cacao. The countries shown prennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données 
accounted for about 93% of world exports and import n 1954 font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux sont des estimations du com- 
merce mondial. En 1954, le commerce des pays énumérés re- 
' présentait environ 93% des exportations et des importations 
* mondiales. 
'Re-exports. — *Exciuding transshipments from Venezuela. — *Through 1Réexportations. — *Non compris les transbordements de cacao en 
1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic Islands only ; provenance du Venezuela. — *Jusqu'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de 
afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. — *Starting with "Espagne métropolitaine et des fles Baléares ; ensuite comprend aussi 
1955, the customs territory includes South West Africa les tles Canaries, Ceuta et Melilla. — *A partir de 1955, le territoire 
douanier comprend le Sud-Ouest africain 
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2-56 Table 19A. - Price series of international significance Tableau 19A. - Série de prix d’intérét international 
— 1953-56 
1-1X U.S. cents per kilogram - Cents E.-U. par kilogramme 





GRAIN - CEREALES FATS AND OILS - MATIERES GRASSES 





Otive oi! (huile d'olive),Tunision,c. &t European ports 
i i. 


3.0 

4.3 Ppa (mais), Rotterdam Exchange 120-4 een 

0.7 | _—~ 

27 100--———_—_—_____— we 

0.7 - +\ - ; } | XN 





























































































i ee — a 
o 
1.5 
43 60 pee nn NS 
; . ; Lard (saindoux),U.S., f.0.8.New York 
— 600+ id + . ’ i ee Groundnut oil (huile d’orachide)indion,c. @f European ports 
3.2 Wheat Canadien (bié canadien), Fort William-Port Arthur 40 j OY EEE A —— 
/ | | Z / 
| A be 4 | 
if. / Barley (orge), London Excnonge “| 
).4 y \ ad | |= p 
| 
ae | \ } Soybean oil (huile de sojo),U.S.,c.if me iste: ports 
PS |) eee Lees ae . ee Se ae | Pe Serene ERE SS ss calanhaaaesanerebaeieninas a | 
7 HM 1954 3 1955 ; 1956 j 1957 0 J 1954 J 1955 J 1956 1957 
e 
1 
DAIRY PRODUCTS - PRODUITS LAITIERS 
3 ‘807-————_—__,——— — ] 
2 . z Butter, New Zeciond (beurre néo-zélondois),U K 
a . mente actos naam 
ym, | / ~ 
: [-- fatten. SON 
9 90 — Sere 1_*,- ~~ — 
| “~ re 
9 
60- —| — 
2 / 
0 | 0) ED, I he ic i 
— | Lamb , frozen (agneau congelé ), New Zealand, London ) | | | |Sp-7 Eggs, Netherlands (ceufs Poye-Bos) 
Beef, chilled (bosuf réfrigéré), Argentine, London q' 
| | Cheese, New Zealand (fromage néo- sélondow,UK 
| | 
: 30 +--+ Te a pe ee ee wren 304-1 er — eS ——4 
1 J 1954 J 1955 J 1956 J 1957 18) J 1954 J 1955 J 1956 J 1957 0 
3 
3 
9 COFFEE, TEA, CACAO, SUGAR- CAFE, THE, CACAO, SUCRE TEXTILE ‘FIBERS - FIBRES TEXTILES 
6 
ceaaipietaaich rt —+— " 
* SRE | ) 
: — + Teo auction price (the prix aux enchéres), Calcutta 
9 a | 
2 180 Lia \- —_—~ -—----— 2 Mae ae ee — 
\ Coffee . Brazilian (cafe brésilien), New York 
. 140+ laine ),64's , Dominion, U.K 
; i 7 — i 
> 4 
) 100 PSs | 
} — 
| 
Cotton, Egyption, Karnak FG.,cif Lavepee 
60+ } 
50+- T 804 ~ ~— —_ = } 4 a 
| | | | } | 
” a I - aE ea ad 
. - cer mac ; 60$$——$ $$ ___}+____ nell epecionees wa — 
} | | Cotton, U.S.,M 15/16",c if Liverpool 
14 \ Sugor (sucre),Cubp contract No. 4 + . | 
124 | ae he of 40--————— 4 Jute, Pokistan,c @f Dundee ——__-+ 
* PE | "4 
7 }— 4+ al . ie ll ae a, 
Om ee J _ | oe OS —_ 
6+ a esieae oes: Nee ee anRanaLEnananenene a et a a L A’ a ‘ > 
954 J 1955 J d 7 ae eee Cae eee eee 
- : = : wer D J 1984 J 1955 J 1956 J 1957 
NOTE: Please refer to price series in Table 19B for complete specifica- NOTE : Priére de se reporter au Tableau 19B pour les spécifications com- 
tions and for quotations of recent months in original currencies plétes et les prix des derniers mois dans les monnaies originales. 
The price of tea, as charted above, includes export tax Prices Le prix du thé, tel qu'indiqué ci-dessus, comprend les droits a 


and those for ‘exportation. Les prix du boeuf et du bacon étaient fixés jusqu'a 


for beef and bacon were fixed through June 1954, < 
fin juin 1954, ceux du beurre et du fromage jusqu’a fin avril 1954 


butter and cheese through April 1954. 
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Table 19B. - Price series of international significance 


Tableau 19B. - Série de prix d’intérét international 





Commodity : Description 
of series 


Produits: Spécifications 


WHEAT 


U.S. : No. 2 Red Winter, 
average of daily closing 
quotations, nearest de- 
livery date, Chicago ex- 
change ...... wal 

Canada: No. 1 Northern, 
basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur, export 
price, Class ll 

U.K. : Average of daily 
closing quotations, near- 
est delivery date, Liver- 
pool exchange .. 

RYE 

U.S.: No. 2, cash price at 
Minneapolis... : ‘ 

Canada: No. 2 Canada 
Western, basis in store 
Fort Willlam-Port Ar- 
thur . ‘ ‘ 


BARLEY 


U.S. : No. 3, cash price at 
DRGGREE 5< 6.2 o3%600% 
Canada: No. 1 feed, basis in 
store Fort William-Port 
AMONG oc ccc rcserccces 
U.K. : Average of daily 
closing quotations, near- 
est delivery date, Lon- 


don exchange 
CaTs 
Canada: No. 2 Canada 


Western, basis in store 
Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur . _ ‘ 


MAIZE 
U.S. : No. 3 yellow, cash 
price at Chicago...... 
Netherlands : Average of 
daily closing quotations, 
nearest delivery date, 
Rotterdam exchange 


SORGHUM 


U.S. : Milo, No. 2 yellow, 
cash price at Kansas City 


RICE 


U.S. : Zenith, U.S. No. 2, 
milled, New Orleans 


SUGAR 


: Raw 96°, c.l.f. New 
Ween 20.6406 

Cuba: f.0.b., export price 
to destinations other 
than the U.S. (No. 4 
contract). ' 


ORANGES 


U.S.: California Navel, 
auction price, New York 


California Valencia, auc- 
tion price, New York 


Florida, rail shipment, 
auction price,New York 


SOYBEANS 


U.S. No. 2, bulk, 
European ports........ 
Chinese/Manchurian, yel- 
low, 2%, bulk, c.i-f. 
European ports........ 


c.f. 


GROUNDNUTS 
Nigerian, shelled, .i.f. 
European ports........ 
LINSEED 


Canadian No. 1,buik,24%2%, 
c. |. f. European ports.. 





Currency 
and unit 


Monnaie 
et unité 


U.S.$/ 
60 Ib 


Can.$/ 
60 Ib. 


£.3.d./ 
long ton 


U.S.$/ 
56 Ib 


Can.$/ 
56 Ib 


U.S.$ 
48 Ib. 


Can.$/ 
48 Ib. 


£.s.d./ 
long ton 


Can.$/ 
34 Ib 


U.S.$/ 
56 Ib 


Guilders / 
100 kg 


U.S.$/ 
100 Ib 


U.S.$/ 
100 Ib 


U S.c./ib 
U.S.«./Ib 


U.S.$/ 
'/, box 
(38 5 Ib.) 
U.S.$/ 


l, box 


90-lb. box 


£.3.d./ 
long ton 


£.3.d./ 


long ton 


£.s.d./ 
long ton 


£.s.d./ 
long ton 





Jan. | 
! 


27 /2/0 


24/11/11 


3.26 


2.60 


4.60 


| 
39 /2/6| 


137/13 /2| 38/1/8) 40/15 /0| 


65/11/3' 69/7/0| 71/2/6| 69/9/4| 68/16/5| 60 /10/0) 59/5/8| 62/0/0 


Feb. 


2.18 
1.73 
26 /11 /9) 
1.22 


1.16 


23/14 /7) 


0.85 


24.54 


8.90 
5.38 
. 
2.72 


5.09 


| 
39 /18//0| 


| 


| 

| 

= 

ae eee ae 

67/S/0 71/19 /0| 7915/0) 84 7/6| 81/16 "| 





40/5/0} 


| 


| 





1956 
March | April | May June July 
| 
| 
2 23 2.36 2.19 2.07} 2.11 
1.76} 1.75 1.75{ 1.75 1.74) 
| | } 
26 /19/2| 27/17 /5|27/16/10| 27/1/9| 27/1/0| 
1.22 1.24 1.16) 1.45) 1.33] 
1.24) 1.31 1.22| 1.16) 1.26} 
| 
| 
| 
1.12 1.19) 1.20) 1.12) 1.19 
| 
1.10) 1.14) 1.15) 1.04) 1.04 
25 18/3) 26/12/9| 26/0/11) 24 0/0) 23/19/8) 
| | 
0 88 0 88 0.89 0.87 0.85 
| | 
1.32, 1.45] 1.52} 1.53] 1.52 
| 
25 62) 29.03} 29.92, 28 07) 28 17 
2:15] 2.33) 2] 2.57, 22 
| | 
880) 870) 8.75} 8.40) 8.45 
| | 
| 
| 
5 45 5.52} 5.54) 5.51 5.61 
| | | | 
| 
| | 
333, 3.31) 3.36) 3 36} 3.40) 
} | 
| | | | 
| 
3.39 2 9 3.98 4.9 
| | | 
318) 239) 363) 3.77) 307, 
483) 4&4 86) 2 5.98 6.21 
41/15/8 sas 51/0/0| 46/10 0 


pores 


| | 
46/15 /0\44/ 2/ 6) 


78 13/4) 73/0/0 





























1957 
+“ | GC Wa | 
Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov Dec Jan. 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
2.18) 2.26 = 2.30] 2.39) 2.40} 2.40 
| | 
1 "i 1.72; 1.72 1 70 1.69 1.69 
| ! 
27 (2/2 27 /10/9| 27 /19 /9|28 /13 /11| 28/18/5}29 /13 /11 
| 
| 
| 
1.37 144) 1.46) 1.47) 1.46 1.50 
| | | | 
| 
| } 
1.27] 1.32) 1.36) 1.35 1.26 1.29 
| 
Se ae 
1.21) 1.18) 4 7 1 28} 1.26] 1.24 
| | } 
| 
104 1.05 1.03) 1 04! 1.02 1.01 
| | 
| 
24/11/0, 25 2/31 25/57) 27/0/2| 27/9/8] 26/171 
| | 
08% 8600 87 0.87; 086 0.82] 0.83 
| 
157) 1.56) 4 30; 1.34) 1.36) 1.34 
| | | 
| 
28.11; 27.99 2% 1) 29 26| 28.72] 28.03 
251 2.23 2 27) 2.40) 2.42 2.45 
| i 
aie 
8 35 8.45 8.55} 850 8.50 8.60 
| 
has 
5.61, 5.59 §.80/ 586, 5.87] 5.86 
at Fes ee 
3 34 3.26] 3.241 = 4.77 5.79 
4 
3.69 | «al 3.57 3.37 
| | 
3 36 3.36 3.61) 3.69) 3.10 
| 
| | | 
6 97| 7.09) 5.26, 4.67) 4.67 4.64 
| 
| 
38/132) 37/13/9| 38/15/6| 42/8/9) 42/13/9| 43/50 
| | 
| | | 
41/1/3 —| ~ a = 
| | 
| 
6812/0) 70/7/6| 73/18/0| 86/11/3| 95/0/0] 93/00 
| } 
| 59/5/8 56/0/6| 5S8/8/2| 61/1/3] 60/0/6 








For notes, see end of table 





Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau 
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Table 19B. - Price series of international significance (continued) 
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Tableau 19B. - Série de prix d’intérét international (suite) 


























‘ — Currency 
Commodity : Description : 1956 1957 
of series and vais a Net ra " Gey enncan-eiceppeetneniiniiecel iiaanamnte 
Produits : Spécifications peg Jan. Feb. | March April | May June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct | Nov | Dec Jan. 
| | 
COPRA | 
Straits FM/Borneo, .i.f.| £.s.d./ } | } 
European ports........ long ton |65/11/4| 65/2/6) 65/6/7| 69/0/0| 71 /15/0| 66/5 /0! 63 /2/6) 63 /18/0| 64/11 /3) 64/5/0| 67/15 /0| 69/12/6] 68/11 0 
Philippine, bulk, c. and f.| U.S.$/ | 
European ports ..... long ton 174.25) 175 se 179.00) 188.62) 195.70) 175 12| 169 50} 174 00) 177 75) 177.10) 185 62} 186.00} 182.70 
| | } | 
en ae | ae 
PALM KERNELS | } | 
British West African, c.i.f.| £.s.d./ | | 
European ports........ long ton [51/12 6 50,15 0 5113/9) 54/6/8| 56 13/0|52/17/6| 51/0/0| 52/4 (0) 51/15/ is 51/4 0) 54/15/ "| 55 /2/6| 5218/0 
| | | | | 
| | | | j | 
OLIVE OIL | | | | | 
Tunisian, edible, 1%,| £.s.d./ | | | | 
c. and f. European ports | metric ton *292/0/0| 396 /5 /0} 401 /5 /0| 414/0/0/396/5/0| 385 /0,/0| 370 jo j0|352 nore 350/0/0| 350 0/0 350 /0 /0/312 10 0 
| | | | 
| | 
SOYBEAN OIL 
U.S., crude, 1 %%, bulk,| U.S.$/ | | 
c.i.f. European ports ...| metric ton] 289.00) 323.50) 365.00) 374 00) 403 67) 353.67} 326.75| 308 oo! 295.00) 318.00; 344.50} 370.00] 369.00 
| | 
GROUNDNUT OIL | 
Indian, crude, 3 %, bulk,| £.s.d./ | | } | } 
c. and f. European ports] long ton |115/2/6| 122/0/ ol134) 14s 10/0 4912/6 —| —| —| %122/13/4) 9138 /0/0 
British West African, 3-6%,| £.s.d./ | 
bulk, c.i.f. Rotcerdam* long ton |113/0 1 13 4) 131/15 0/145 / 17 J 145 /6/0) 134 15 0) 130/0/0) 127 10/0! ae 124 /2/0|148 /15/0| 167/6/8) 164/4/0 
COTTONSEED OIL | | 
U.S., bleachable prime | ] | 
summer yellow, drums,} U.S.$/ | | | | | | 
c.i.f. Rotterdam ....... metric ton 320 338 379 390) 404 | 385) 371) 355 321) 345 391) 394 395 
LINSEED OIL | | 
Argentine and Uruguayan,| ¢.s.d./ | | | | | 
bulk, c.i.f. London long ton |112/7/6/118/15 /0| 131 /0/0/132/15 /0) 134 /6 /0|123 | (7/6 110/5 /0 111 /12/0| 110/0/0 109 /0/0) 109 /0/0| 129 /0/0}125 12/0 
U.S., raw, drums, carlots,| U.S.$/ } | | | 
f.o.b. New York -| 100 Ib 16.1 17.6) 18.8 19.2) 19.2) 17 5| 16.7 16 3 160 16.4 16.9) 169 16.7 
| | | | | 
| | 
COCONUT OIL | | | 
Straits, 3%%, bulk,| ¢.s.d./ | | | | } 
c.i.f. European ports ..] long ton |88/18/9| 89/2/6| 91/3/9| 95/10/0} 98/14/0| 92/2/6| 88/15/0) 88/19/0) 89/5/0) 89/9/0) 95 /6/3| 96/17 /6] 94/170 
PALM OIL 
Belgian Congo, 5%, | | | | | } 
bulk, c.i.f. saline Belg.fr./ 11 600} 11 700) 11 875; 12 588) 13 250) 13 150) 12 875) 12 500) 12 275 11 990} 12 375| 12 800] 12.740 
EERE .| metric ton | | 
Nigerian, 5%, bulk, c.i.f.| £.s.d./ 85/15/0| 86/0/0| 87/0/0 99/0/0| 98/0/0} 93/15 /0 101 /0/0} 100 0 0 
European ports. -| long ton | 
CASTOR OIL | | | 
Bombay firsts, drums, | | | } 
c. and f. European] ¢.s.d./ 115/10/0; 117/0/0, 122/6/8) 134/0/0| 138/0/0|131 /0/0| 126 /0/0/132/12/0, 131/5/0 135 /16/0/159/15/0| 182/0/0] 184 0.0 
Sr rere yr long ton | 
GROUNDNUT CAKE 
Nigerian, 56% protein,| ¢.s.d./ | | | 
cif. United Kingdom. .| long ton [40/15/0| 39/0/0| 38/10/0, 39/9/0) 39/1 /0|38/13/9| 38/16/3) 39/14/0) 40/5/0 39 /6/6| 44 4/3) 41 /18/4) 41/150 
| ae | | | 
| | 
COTTONSEED MEAL | | | 
U.S., 41% protein, bag- | | | | | | 
ged, wholesale price,| U.S.$/ 56.00} 52.60} 50.40) 51.25) 53.70) 53.75) 58.25) 63.10) 54.10} 55.50) 57.10| 57.70) 57.45 
Co errr short ton | | | | | | 
j 
COFFEE | 
U.S.: Brazilian Santos } | } 
No. 4, ex dock New York] U.S.c./Ib 53.5, 57.5| 56.0) 56.5} 57.3/ 58.0| 58.8) 60.3} 61.5] 60.3) 60.0) 60.3 61.0 
| | | | | 
CACAO | | 
U.S.: Accra, spot New | | | | | | | 
I PE ee U.S.¢./Ib. 29.3} 27.5) 26.5) 26.3} 26.0) 26.1) 29.0) 28.3) 27.8) 25.5, 266) 27.0 23.1 
U.K.: Good fermented, } } | 
Gold Coast, nearest} Sh.d./ | | | | | | | | 
delivery date, London.| 112 Ib. 224/0} 207/9| 189/11) 186/7) 195/4) 206/11) 215/4; 223 Is} 218 /6| 197/39; 205/0| 200/3} 176/3 
! j | | | | | 
TEA | | | | | 
India: Calcutta, for export, } | | } | | | 
leaf, auction price® ....| Sh.d./Ib. 2/6.7| 2/7.0| 2/62) 2/6.7| 2/2.3| 3/1.8| 3/9.2| 4/0.7| 3/8.4| 3/9.6| 3/9.6| 3/9.9] 3/6/0 
Ceylon: Colombo, for | | | 
export, high grown, } | 
auction price®........ Sh.d./ib. 3/6.3) 3/11.5 4/0.9| 3/11.6 3/2.0; 3/2.5 3/2.2) 3/7.0 4/5.2) 4/6.8 4/7.2| 3/11.6] 311.2 
u | | | | 
Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau 


For notes, see end of table. 
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Table 19B. - Price series of international significance (continued) 
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Tableau 19B. - Série de prix d’intérét international (suite) 





























2 ‘ Currency 
Commodity : Description , 1956 1957 
of series end wat = is ee 
— ; l l l l l l l 
Produits : Spécifications en Jan Feb March | April May June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. 
| | 
j l l l | “7 
TOBACCO | 
U.S.: Flue-cured, auction 
price | | | 
Average, types 11-14...) U.S.c./Ib. _ 50.1) 53.4 53.0) 47.9) 637.5 
type 11 : —| 54.0 53.5) 49.1| 37.5 _ 
type 14... 47.0) _ —| =| —_ 
india: Flue-cured, Virginia, | | | 
redried, strips, 1st} Rs.As.Ps./ } | } | | 
grade, Guntur. . | tb. 3/1/0 3/1/0' 3/0/0 3/1/0} 3/1/0| 2 12/0 —| 2/12/0) - 2,120 
} 
BEEF | | 
U.K.: Argentine,  hind- | 
quarters, chilled, Smith- | | | 
field Market, London ..| Pence/Ib. 22.81 24.38 20.46 26 26 21.30 25.26; 25.97) 21.57) 21.38 21.65; 17.75) 19.0 22.% 
Argentine, hindquarters, | | 
frozen, Smithfield } | 
Market, London Pence/Ib. 16.82 15.81 14.32} 15.27) 15.50) 20.12 | — —| - 
Australian, hindquarters, | | | } 
frozen, Smithfield 
Market, London Pence/Ib. 16 63 15 05 13.37 13.52 14.20 18.12 18 43 17.79 16.92! 16.37 15.17 14.78 15.75 
LAMB 
U.K.: New Zealand, frozen 
carcasses, Smithfield | 
Market, London | 
Old season Pence/ib. 22.21 19.97 19.18 - - — — _ _- 
New season Pence/Ib 26 41 25 44 24.58 23.79 23.36 23.65 24.11 25.99 26.06; 26.08) 25.56 26.17 29.53 
BACON | 
U.K.: Danish, Selection A, | 
imported by Ministry 
of Food, ex quay, London} Sh.d. | | | 
Provision Exchange 112 Ib 288 /3 296 /8 304 /0 304/0' 307/10 323 /4 318 /6 314/0} 314/0} 7300/0) 320/0| 329/4 3330 
| 
BUTTER } 
U.K.: Danish, London] Sh.d. | | | 
Provision Exchange....| 112 Ib. 467 /0 405 /0 405 /0 362 /0 321 /5 344 /0 344 /6 354/7, 410/9| 421/0 421/0| 420/6 316 0 
U.K.: New Zealand, finest | | | | | 
salted, London Provision| Sh.d 
Exchange 112 Ib. 397/9 369 /9 340 /2 316/90 307 /O0 333 /9 312/6| 298/10 323/6|  307/0 293 /2, 276 /0 262 0 
CHEESE | | | 
U.K.: New Zealand, finest 
white, London Provision] Sh.d. | 
Exchange 112 Ib 273 /3 274 /0 273 /2 265 /9 253 /2 274/9 283 /9 284 /2 294 /0 298 /0 298/0' 266/0 246 2 
EGGS | 
Denmark: Price paid to | 
producers by the Danish } | | 
Egg Society Sree 3 46 3.20 3.75 3 61 3.40 3.42 3.66 4.29) 4 47) 4.20 4.25) 3 29 3.15 
Netherlands: Price paid | 
to producers, Roermond| Guilders | | 
auctions 100 kg. 193 232 238 194 194 198 211 235 236 239 251 200 
TALLOW | 
U.S Fancy, bulk, f.o.b. 
New York U.S.c./Ib 8 60 8 16 7.% 8.12 8.12) 7 68 7.47 7.52) 7.91 8.25 8.78 8 41 8.31 
LARD 
U.S.: Pure, refined, 37-ib. | | 
cans, fas. New York ..] U.S.c./Ib 12.12 12 50 12.88 13.94 14.25 13.30 13.22 14.02 14 66 15.25 15 ” 16.19 16.56 
HIDES | | 
U.K. Basis first East | | | 
African, 8-12 Ib Sh.d./ib 2/7 2/7 2/7 2/7 29 2/9 2/8) 2/7*/s| 2/7*/4| 2/7*/ 4) 2/7"/,| 2/8", 82/8 
U.S. Green salted pack- | | 
ers’ steer, heavy native, | | | 
f.o.b. Chicago U.S.e./Ib 10.3 11.0 10 5 12.3 12.3 12.8 13.3 13.8 14.8 12.8 128 10.8 10.3 
COTTON | 
U.K. : American, Texas, | 
Middling 15/16", c.i.f 
Liverpool oie seoadbonea Pence/Ib 25.52 26.03 26.49' 26.61 26.65 24.88 25.05 23.51 23.23) 23.78 24.46) 24.98 24.78 
U.K.:Egyptian Karnak, fully | | | 
good, c.i.f. Liverpool Pence/Ib. 50.49 53.25 54.80 60.19 76 35 72.25 61 63 62.75 63.50) 68.31 79.25; 69.25 70.60 
JUTE } | 
U.K.: Raw, Pakistan, mill | } 
firsts, c. & f. Dundee. .| £/long ton 94.8 104 8 104.7 98.6) 97.5 91.0 91.0 94.3) 97.8 103 8) 123.7; 128.8) 121.5 
| | 
SISAL 
U.K.: British East Afri- | | | 
can, No. 1,  ¢.if. } 
London g/long ton 88.9 85.5 80.4 80.6 79.4) 77.1 75.0 77.0 74.9) 70.9) 74:6) 74.8 "75.6 
| 
WOoOoL | 
U.K. 64's Dominion, 
clean, cost delivered in } 
Sen t.nada ae .. s+] Pence/ib 100 100 9 103 112 118 114 — 123) 120 125) 127 130 
RUBBER 
Singapore: No. 1 ASS,| Straits c./ | 
f.o.b., in bales...... .. | Ib. 114.98 102.64 97.01 90.56 83.41 83.29 92.36 99.95 92.16 93.09) 104 26) 112.39} 99.58 
| 
notes, see end of table Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 19B. - Price series of international significance (concluded) 
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Tableau 19B. - Série de prix d’intérét international (fin) 





Commodity : Description 
of series 


Produits : Spécifications 


Currency 
and unit 


Monnaie 
et unité 


| 
Jan. | 
| 


Feb. 


March | 


Aprit | May | June 


1956 





July | Aug 


Nov. 





| Sept Oct. | 


© 





LUMBER 
Sweden: 2%’ x 7°’ u/s 
redwood battens, f.o.b., 
export price, Hirndsand 
GORGES oc cc ccsicspescss 
U.K.: Average wholesale 
value, c.i.f., of invoorted 
sawn softwood........ 
U.S. : Douglas fir, dried, 
2°" x 4°' x 16’, mixed 
carlots, i 
Western Germany : Edged 
spruce fir boards,3 to 6 m. 
length, 8-19 cm. width, 
21-34 mm. thick, 3rd 
quality, sawmill price, 
unloaded, Bavaria ..... 


WOOD PULP 
Canada : Dry, unbleached, 
strong sulphite pulp, 
full freight allowed, 
Eastern Canadian mill 
Finland : Unbleached sul- 
phate pulp, average ex- 
ORNS VOMG c.dbcadercey 
Sweden: Bleached dissolv- 
ing sulphite pulp, aver- 
age export value 


NEWSPRINT 
Canada: Wholesale price 
f.o.b. mill, Southern 
U.K.: Average import 
a Or yee ‘ 
Finland: Average export 


FRESH AND FROZEN 
FISH 


U.K.: England and Wales: 
Cod, landed, mixed sizes 
Herring, landed, mixed 


Haddock, landed, mixed 
sizes. 
U.S.: Perch (ocean), fillets, 
frozen, 5-ib. cello- 
wrapped pkgs., price 
to primary wholesalers, 
a ee eee 


SALTED FISH 
Italy : Salted pressed cod, 
Genoa 


CANNED FISH 
U.S.: Sardines, Maine, in 
oil, 100 %-drawn cans 
per case, brokers quo- 
tations, delivered New 


Tuna, light meat, solid 
pack, 7-oz can, 48to case, 
brokers to dealers, Los 
Angeles. 


FISH MEAL 
U.S.: Menhaden, 60 % pro- 
tein, 100 1b. burlap or 
paper bag, New York 
quotations, f.o.b. East 
Caass PIONS 0.2 cence 


FISH OIL 
U.S. : Menhaden, crude, 
tanks, f.o.b. ship, Balti- 
MOTE ca rccsseecesecs 


WHALE OIL 
U.K.: Crude, large quan- 
tities, bulk, c.i.f. Euro- 
POOR POTED oc0.00 v0.0 0008 





Kronor/ 
standard 


£.s.d./ 
standard 
U.S.$/ 
thousand 
board feet 


OM/cubic 
meter 


Can.$/ 


short ton 


Markkaa/ 
metric ton 


Kronor/ 
metric ton 


Can.$/ 
short 
£.s.d./ 
112 Ib. 
Markkza/ 
metricton 


ton 


Sh./112 Ib. 
Sh.j112 Ib. 
Sh./112 Ib. 


U.S.c/ib. 


Lire/ 


100 kg. 


U.S.$/ 
case 


U.S.$/ 
case 


U.S.$/ 
short ton 


U.S.$ /Ib. 


£.s.d. 
long ton 





115.38 
2/12/5 
30 800) 


53 | 
29 | 
62 


24.0 


21 500) 


8.55) 


11.86 


150.10 


88 /13 /4 








1 225 
8406 


89.18) 


160.12 


129.84 
27 500 


947.5 


115.46 
2/13 /5 
30 600) 


37 
26 
51 


24.0) 


21 500 


8.45) 


11.80 


142.50| 


8 75 


90/0 /0 





| 


1 220 
83 /18/8) 


89. 32) 


948.4 


114 55 
2/15/2 
31 600 


52 
22 
55 


24 C| 


21 500 


138.37 
8.75 


86 /0 /0 





| | 
| 


1210, 1210 1190 1 185 


| 
| 


85 43/5 | 8575 
89.79) 


160. 35! 


129 63) 128.82! 


27 500} 28 200) 


935.4, 936.1) 


114.48) 113.76 
2/15/3, 2.14/11) 

| j 
30 800) 30 600) 


38 30) 
49 56) 


24.5} 24.5 


19 750) 19 750) 


a 


88 /2/6) 91 AON 9 


83/8 /6) 


89.17 


160.62 


128.01) 
27 100 


941.8 


| 


| 
113.19 
2/15/5 
30 500 


44 
29 
57 


27.4 


20 000 


10.60) 


132.50 


8.75 





| 
1/1019 — 92/0/0 


| 


88,10 /3| 


88.21) 


| 
160.23] 
| 
| 


127. 56| 
J 
| 

27 200 
| 


937.1] 

| 
112.80 
2/15 /6 
32 200) 


40 
23 
56 


10 60} 


129.38 


8.72 





| 

| 
| 

| 

| 
| 
1 170 1 160) 


| 


83/18 /6| 83/11 /1| 


{ 





85 09) 83.16 


159.74 





126.67 


27 800 





930 2) 


| 9334 

| 
411.90! 
2/15 /0| 
31 900 


21 000 


7.70 7.80 


10 60) 10.85 


134.00} 135.88) 137.00 


8.78 


92/0/0} °1/0/0 











82 /17/ 


11 20 


140.00 


1 170, 


5) 
| 


81 60) 


| 
158 58) 





1 185 


80 65 


158 38 


124 68 


27 400 


926 0 


110.39 
2/16 /1 
31 590 


64 
33 
78 


24.1 


21 000 


11.20 


141.00 


8.88 


94/15 /G 








1957 


Jan. 


1 185 


82.15 


158.23 


920.0 


24.4 


*21 000 


7.95 


11.00 


141.20 


8.88 


9500 





‘Green. — *F.0.B. — ®C.1.F. — ‘January through October 1956, 3-4% 
- ‘Exclusive of export duty and excise. Export duty in sh/d; 
- November 1956, 0/7.5; from 1 December 1956, 0/9.7; Ceylon - 
11 only. "Since October, private 


*Type 


imports only. 


India-January 
1/0.2. — 


- *Provisional. 


42 
3-4%,. 


décembre 


1956, 0/9,7 ; 


taxe a l'exportation et 


Ceylan - 1/0,2. — ‘Type 


les droits. 


11 


1Faves vertes. — *F.0.B. — °C.A.F. — ‘De janvier a fin octobre 1956, 
— *Non compris la 
d'exportation en sh/d: Inde - janvier-novembre 1956, 0/7,5; depuis le 1¢r 


Droit 


seulement. 
7Depuis octobre, importations privées seulement. — *Chiffre provisoire 
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Table 20. - Wheat : Prices in selected countries 


Tableau 20. - Froment : Prix dans certains pays 






























































Year ; : | ; Germany, Ireland, 
al Argentina Australia Belgium | Canada | Egypt | France Wiueare India ia, 08 
| | | i 
pale Prices in tocal currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales a: 
nnee pres 
et mois Pesos / | Shid. per Francs/ | | " Piastres / Francs/ Marks/ Rupees / Shid. per 
100 kg. 60 Ib. 100kg. |———Dojiarns 60 lbs | «C150 ke. 100 kg. 100 kg. 82.28 Ib. 112 Ib. 
Ce ie “7 ca testeS ae ee 
WOOD ii. cece: 19.39 3/8/1 | 101.11 10.85 10.97 140 2142 120.50 43.55 40% 
RRB PPR EB is 20.00 = 395.00 1.83 2.83 1320 1 850 20.60 19.50 21/10 
SRS condos snk oa 23.00 45 /11.5 430.00 1.83 2.26 320 2 300 26.00 _— w7 
| eagesee 23.50 | 1810 | 422.17 | 1.83 2.19 320 2 500 26.00 13.50 25/1 
EE ere 30.50 | 1910.17 422.39 | 1.85 2.13 320 2 600 33.00 12.96 25.0 
RS RE 34.00 | 21/5.17 449.59 1.84 2.33 320 3 600 44.20 12.80 273 
Ss Fea sa 50.00 | 19/11.14| 471.18 1.82 2.17 320 3 600 42.00 12.75 30/2 
BS a 50.00 | 15/6 | 4675.32 1.56 | 1.86 455 3 600 41.80 14.71 32,0 
| ES Rae re 50.00 | 14/3.5 | 471.08 1.65 1.73 441 3 400 40 70 12.36 317 
GUNN. 5.25 oa kines 70.00 | 12/10.6 453.65 54.40 1.74 413 3 400 41.40 13.72 28/5 
ee 75.00 ; |} 459.48 | = ey ase ov “3 
| | 
eae 70.00 | 13/4 | 438.20 | 1.40 1.72 400 3 400 43.00 15.00 29/0 
ee 70.00 | 13/72 | 455.40 | 1.40 | 1.73 400 3 400 43.30 15.75 290 
” Seen 70.00 | 12,9 | 461.60 1.40 | 1.76 400 3 400 43.50 14.00 29/0 
IV 70.00 129 | 468 20 1.40 | 1.75 400 3 400 43.50 14.25 29/0 
DY EE HE 70.00 | 12,9 | 469.90 | 1.40 | 1.75 400 3 400 43.50 14.50 290 
ERTS 70.00 12,9 469.50 | 1.40 | 1.75 400 3 400 43.50 15.25 29/0 
RES 70.00 | 129 | 467.80 | 1.40 1.74 400 3 400 41.00 15.50 29/0 
WSs ives ses 70.00 | 12:9 | 447.80 1.40 1.73 400 3 760 40.80 16.00 28 0 
OP. bise 70.00 12:9 | 451.00 | 1.40 1.72 400 3 760 41.00 15.25 28/0 
Te es ee et 70.00 | 12/9 | 456.40 | 1.40 1.72 400 3 760 41.40 16.25 28,0 
a Seta: 70.00 12/9 | 46110 | 1.40 1.70 400 3 760 41.90 16.75 28.0 
Ee 75.00 13/2 | 466.90 1.40 1.69 400 3 760 42.50 15.88 29/0 
Gee, 503 49 75.00 | | 471.70 | 1.40 1.69 16.50 30/0 
| 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg. 
| | 
eae 13.0 | 2.7 | 3.6 | 13.4 13.5 %4.8 %.8 18.8 ‘3.8 15.0 
| } 
re eS eee 6.0 | 9.1 | 6.7 10.5 1.8 a 17.7 8.7 
ee es 6.8 | 18.9 9.8 6.7 8.3 8.8 18.6 7.8 . 9.8 
i dihenacaeuts 6.2 | 7.8 | 9.3 6.2 7.4 6.9 7.4 6.7 8.6 7.4 
Wo eitaccccenss 6.1 | 7.8 8.4 6.3 7.4 6.1 7.4 7.9 7.3 6.9 
RSS Seat S28 6.8 8.8 | 9.0 6.7 8.5 6.1 10.3 10.5 73 7.5 
ME Social nseeye, 10.0 | 8.2 | 9.4 6.8 8.2 6.1 10.3 10.0 7.2 8.3 
Sea 10.0 | 6.4 | 9.5 5.9 7.0 8.7 10.3 10.0 8.3 8.8 
Ri ISA o2 | 5.9 | 9.4 6.2 6.5 8.4 9.7 9.7 7.0 8.7 
ee 3.9 | 5.2 9.1 | 55.2 6.5 8.0 9.7 oo") 7.7 7.8 
Cs von ecaee 4.2 | 9.2 | | i 
| | 
eee ee ae 5.5 | 88 | 5.2 6.3 Bad 9.7 | 10.2 | 8.4 8.0 
War cd chee ens <2 5.4 | 9.1 5.2 6.4 7.7 9.7 | 10.3 8.9 8.0 
eee ae 3.9 | 5.2 | 9.2 5.2 6.5 77 9.7 | 10.4 7.9 8.0 
1 FR 3.9 | 5.2 9.4 5.2 6.5 7.7 9.7 10.4 8.0 8.0 
a 3.9 | 5.2 | 9.4 5.2 6.5 7.7 9.7 10.4 8.2 8.0 
Mic ksnndners 3.9 | 5.2 | 9.4 5.2 6.6 7.7 9.7 10.4 8.6 8.0 
WE chs otra 3.9 | 5.2 9.4 5.2 6.5 7.7 9.7 9.8 8.7 7.7 
ee ccast 3.9 5.2 9.0 5.2 6.5 7.7 10.7 9.7 9.0 2.2 
OS cuids suena 3.9 5.2 9.0 33 6.4 43 10.7 9.8 8.6 7.7 
Sey 3.9 5.2 9.1 5.2 6.5 77 10.7 9.9 9.1 7.7 
ee Re 3.9 52 9.2 5.2 6.5 77 10.7 10.0 9.4 7.7 
aap 4.2 5.4 9.3 5.2 6.5 7 10.7 10.1 8.9 8.0 
WHE Miccksuenccnass 4.2 | aa 9.4 5.2 6.5 9.3 8.3 
| | 


























'Crop year from this -year forward: Argentina and Australia, De- 
cember-November ; Canada and France, August-!uly ; Egypt, June-May ; 


Germany, July-June ; India, May-April; Ireland, September-August. — 
#1935-38. — #1936 and 1938 prices are for September only, and 1937 
price for August only. — £1939. — Initial payment only 


Argentina: No. 2 semi-hard, bagged, on wagon, in port, Buenos Aires, 
price to producers; from 1947, gouvernment fixed price. — Australia : 
1934-38, weighted average shippers’ limits for growers’ baaged and bulk 
lots, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide ; 1947 through July 1949, basic 
export selling price of the} Australian Wheat Board: August 1949 - July 
1953, selling price of wheat outside of IWA quota; from August 1953, 
Wheat Board selling price for bulk wheat, f.o.b. — Belgium: Averaje 
price to producers, excluding taxes and premiums, leadina markets. — 
Canada: No 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur : 
| - Price realized by producers for sales to the Canadian Wheat Board, 
Il - 1934-38, average of quotations, Winnipeg Grain Exchange ; from 
1947, export price (Class II); 1947 znd 1948, wheat exported cutside 
the quota fixed under the Canadian - United Kin;dom wheat agreement ; 
from 1949, wheat exported outside the IWA quota. — Egypt : Middling 
Hindi ; 1935-38, wholesale price, Cairo ; from 1947, 94% purity, gov- 
ernment fixed price to producers. — France : Domestic, fair average 
quality, official basic price to producers, including statistical taxes and 
bonuses where applicable. — Germany, Western : Standard price to 
producers. — India : 1939, average wholesale price, Punjab province ; 
1947-April 1953, procurement price, Punjab; from May 1953, whole- 
sale price, Moga, Punjab. — Ireland, Rep. of : Price to producers for 
deliveries to grower's nearest shipping point, or to purchaser's premises. 


1A partir de cette année, campagne agricole : Argentine et Australie; 
décembre-novembre ; Canada et France, aodt-juillet ; Egypte, juin-mai ; 


Allemagne, juillet-juin ; Inde, mai-avril ; Irlande, septembre-aodt. — 
1935-38. — *Pour 1936 et 1938, les prix s'entendent pour septembre 
seulement ; pour 1937, pour aodt seulement. — £1939. — *Versement 


initial seulement. 


Argentine ; Blé N° 2 demi-dur, en sacs, sur wagon, au port, Buenos Ai- 
res, prix 4 la production ; a partir de 1947, prix fixé par le gouvernement. 
— Australie : 1934-38, moyenne pondérée des prix maximums payés 
par les exportateurs a la production pour blé en sacs et en vrac, 4 Syd- 
ney, Melbourne et Adélaide ; 1947-juillet 1949, prix de base a |'exporta- 
tion de I’« Australian Wheat Board » ; aodt 1949-juillet 1953, prix pour 
quantités vendues en dehors de celles fixées par |'AIB ; a partir d’aodt 
1953, prix de vente du « Wheat Board » pour blé en vrac, f.o.b. — Bel- 
gique : Prix moyen 4 la production sur les marchés régulateurs du pays, 
taxes et primes non comprises. — Canada: N° 1, du Nord, en entrepdét 
a Fort William-Port Arthur : | - Prix ala production réalisé pour ven- 
tes 4 la Commission canadienne du blé. Il - 1934-38, moyennes des cours 
du marché de Winnipeg ; 4 partir de 1947, prix a l'exportation (caté- 
gorie II), de 1947 a fin 1948, blé exporté en dehors des contirgents fixés 
par l'accord sur le blé entre le Canada et le Royaume-Uni; depuis 1949, blé 
exporté en dehors des contingents fixés par l'AIB. — Egypte: « Middling 
Hindi » ; 1935-38, prix de gros au Caire ; a partir de 1947, prix fixé par 
le gouvernement a la production pour blé pur a 94%. — France : Ten- 
dre, loyal et marchand, récolte métropolitaine, prix de base officiel a 
la production, taxe statistique comprise et primes s'il y a lieu. — 
Allemagne occidentale : Prix standard a la production. — Inde: 1939, 
moyenne des prix de gros, province du Pendjab ; 1947-avril 1953, prix 
d’achat du gouvernement, Pendjab ; a partir de mai 1953, prix de gros, 
Moga (Pendjab). — Irlande, Rép. d’: Prix a la production du blé livré 
au centre d'expédition le plus proche de Il'exploitation ou de Il'entrepdot 
de l'acheteur. 
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Table 20. - Wheat: Prices in selected countries (concluded) Tableau 20. - Froment : Prix dans certains pays (fin) 
: Union of United 
fies Italy Japan Netherlands | Pakistan Spain Sweden Turkey S. Africa Kingdom United States 
and month Se ee = eed wtndbcqiadeddekadplchbdees 
— Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales ee 
Année | 1 | " I | " 
et mois Lire/ Yen/ Guilders/ Rupees / Pesetas/ Kronor/ Sh/d. per c-. ie ese 
100 kg. | 100 kg. | 100 kg. | 82.28 Ib. | 100 kg. | 100 kg. | Kurs Ik9-| “200 Ib. Shi. 4. per Es4.! | poltars/60 1b. 
= ia me , ' eta 
a re 415 13.30 | 40.25 | 50.18} 47.83 5.57 | 49/1 | 19/5 | %6/5.09 | 10.85 4.01 
TOs 12.917 | 1758.33 | 20.00 | | 163.42 | 28.59| 24.34 4/0 | 2/6 | | 2.29 2.52 
PRs heccsewtbit-ces 8 921 | 1 776.97 21.00 10.31 | 199.50 29.65 27.13 43/0 24/3 1.99 2.19 
_. RAP RN 6 559 | 2 307.17 22.50 10.58 250.00 30.61 35.04 43 /0 wie | 1.88 2.16 
Se er 6 566 | 2 775.00 22.85 | 8.12 | 326.58 31.29 31.42 47 0 279 2.00 | 2.28 
Pees ae 6 629 | 3 041.66 23.85 | 8.54 419.96 42.48 31.70 50/5 28/5 2.11 2.43 
i ECL 7 471 | 3 333.33 25.60 | 14.01 387.88 54.81 32.40 54/1 294 2.09 2.32 
a 7 061 3 420.00 | 25.60 13.79 387.63 | 48.62 32.88 55/0 34 . 2.04 2.27 
ee 7 332 | 3 563.33 25.60 | 10.56 395.10 G44 34.01 54/1 31/8 | 22/8.83 2.12 | 2.37 
GOs he tncctmknews 6 798 | 3 546.67 | 25.20 9.56 404.42 41.55 | 34.65 53/3 30 3 | 23/7.65 1.98 | "2.21 
eee we << 55074 4421.50 vo | 36.62 .. | 2a seh pat 
| | } 
ere 6 900 | 3 547.00 | 25.40 12.40 423.00 41.23 36.80 53/3 23/9 | 27/2/0 1.95 2.24 
ere Pe 6 913 | 3 547.00 | 25.60 | 13.00 425.00 41.55 36.48 53/3 24/4 26/11 /9 1.95 2.22 
eee 6 950 | 3 547.00 | 25.80 14.90 427.00 | 41.84 | 37.07 53/3 24/8 | 26/19/2 1.97 2.28 
IV. 6 950 | 3 547.00 | 26.00 | 13.40 | 429.00 42.00 } 38.47 533 25/9 27 17/5 2.03 2.33 
Widvedestac’s 6 883 | 3 547.00 26.00 9.80 429.00 42.00 | 39.11 53/3 26/10 | 27/16/10 2.00 2.24 
Ws saccade 6 775 | 3 547.00 — | 10.40 417.00 42.00 39.17 53/3 27/3 27/1 /9 1.93 | 2.10 
Oe Te 6 600 | 3 507.00 — | 11.90 417.00 42.00 | 34.10 53/3 27/3 27/1 /0 1.90 | 2.09 
_. Jee 4 6 600 | 3 507.00 25.10 | 13.6 417.00 42.00 34.19 53/3 23/11 | 27/22 1.93 | 2.19 
brs tbe aak sh a 6 600 | 3 507.00 25.30 | 14.1 417.00 40.65 35.06 53/3 22/8 27 10/9 1.95 | 2.28 
Russa cake. 6 700 | 3 507.00 25.50 | : | 417.00 41.10 35.81 53/3 22/6 | 27/1919 1.98 | 2.31 
MiKcicechpaks 6 925 | 3 507.00 | 25.70 | : |} 419.00 41.55 35.84 53/10 23 6 27 /13 11 2.05 | 2.36 
ME od estég es 6 950 peel 25.99 | 421.00 42.00 37.35 53/10 25 /2 28 18/5 2.07 | 2.34 
| | | 
SE bb. cdtchmota | | etl | 42.49 25/10 | 29/13/11 2.09 | 2.36 
| | | | | 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg. 
ee a ee ne ; : = 
PT ee 17.7 | 3.8 16.3 — 6.4 %.5 4.4 5.2 %.6 | 23.2 3.4 3.7 
ee 7.5 | — 8.0 8.7 9.1 8.9 - 8.4 9.3 
rr 15.5 | 8.0 | 8.3 _ 8.2 9.7 9.2 9.6 7.3 8.0 
. Seer 11.2 | %6.4 | 7.7 8.5 | - 6.3 | 12.5 6.6 7.4 | 6.9 | 7.9 
. ae oe 5 y & . — 0 | * c ‘ | 3} 4 
pape ie pe Rs RR Re | ts $2) 13 73 | 78 | 7a| a9 
aa 12.0 | 9.3 | 6.7 11.3 10.6 11.6 83 8.1 7.7 8.5 
ae eer 11.3 9.5 | 6.7 | 11.2 - 9.4 11.7 8.5 8.6 7.5 8.3 
WORE acc sc ostaker 11.7 | 9.9 | 6.7 | 8.6 | 8.6 12.1 8.3 —-. 6a 7.8 8.7 
ee 10.9 | 9.9 6.6 7.2 | 8.0 12.4 8.2 8.3 | 6.5 7.3 8.2 
_.. ee ee ee | i] te: me _ “ 13.1 ee: reel 7.6 ny: <a 
SRR na cesibchoe 11.0 9.9 | 6.7 7.0 | _ 8.0 13.1 8.2 %6.5 7.5 7.2 82 
“eaten green 1.0) 99 6.7 7:3 | - 8.0| 13.0 82 6.7 73 72 8.2 
_ Soe ee 11.1 | 9.9 | 6.8 | 8.4 | - 8.1 13.2 8.2 | 68 | 7.4 ee 8.4 
TY 80 00:0 ene be 11.1 | 9.9 | 6.8 | 7.5 8.1 13.7 8.2 7.1 7.7 7.5 8.6 
a ee 11.0 9.9 6.8 | 5.5 | 8.1 14.0 8.2 7.4 | ve 7.3 | €.2 
ee Tee 10.8 9.9 — | 5.8 } 8.1 14.0 8.2 7.5 | 7.5 7.1 | 7.7 
Sere ee 10.6 | 9.7 | — | 6.7 | 8.1 12.2 8.2 7.2 7.4 7.0 | 7.7 
oe PEO 10.6 | 9.7 | 6.6 | 7.7 | - 8.1 12.2 8.2 6.6 | 7.0 7.1 8.0 
OE pie kacteres 10.6 | 9.7 6.7 | 7.9 | 7.9 12.5 8.2 62 |) 7.6 7.2 8.4 
De hawewcwaes 10.7 9.7 | 6.7 | at 7.9 12.8 8.2 6.2 7.7 7.3 8.5 
Pes sncchesey 11.1 9.7 | 6.8 | | _ 8.0 12.8 8.3 6.5 | 7.9 7.5 | 8.7 
ae 11.1 | 6.8 | - | 8.1 13.3 8.3 6.9 8.0 7.6 | 8.6 
fle mero 8.2 es we Bri. 8.7 
| | | 
‘Crop year from this year forward : Italy, Japan, and United States, 1A partir de cette année, campagne agricole : Italie, Japon et Etats- 
July-June ; Netherlands, August-July ; Sweden, August-June ; Union of Unis, juillet-juin ; Pays-Bas, aodt-juillet ; Suéde, aodt-juin ; Union Sud- 
South Africa, November-October ; United Kingdom |, 1934/35 through Africaine, novembre-octobre ; Royaume-Uni |, de 1934/35 a 1947/48, 
1947/48, September-August ; from 1948/49, July-June. — #1934 through septembre-aodt ; a partir de 1948/49, juillet-juin. — *De 1934 a fin 


October 
deficiency payments 


Italy : Soft, 
warehouse, 


ment fixed price 
tan ; Common 
wholesale price. 
ducers; 
Turkey : Soft, 
South Africa : 
1.o.r, 
age price to 
payments ; 


Class 


including payments 
ments Scheme 
Exchange. 
il - No 


variety, 
— Sweden 
1934-38, coastal towns; 
average of quotations, 


producers : 
1947-52, millable wheat, 
an allowance for acreage payments through 1949; 
minimum price guaranteed by the government ; 
the Home Grown Cereals 
nearest delivery date, 
price received by farmers. - 


under 
— Il - Futures price, 
— United States : 
2 Hard Winter, 


are not 


B, Grade 


1955, quotations in sh/d 
included, 


price to producers ; 
Northern Italy; 
Average price to producers, 
— Netherlands : 
wholesale price, 
Winter, 


per 100 Ib 


— From January 1956, 
— ‘Provisional. 


1934-38, government fixed price, ex 


from 1947, free price, 
including straw bags ; 
Average price to farmers. 
— Spain : 
average quality, price 


Lyallpur. 


Padua 


— Japan: 
from 1947, govern- 
— Pakis- 
Average 
to 


pro- 


from 1947, government fixed price. — 


1, 
; government fixed price since 1938. 
1934-38 millable wheat, 
government fixed price, 
1953, millable wheat, 
from 1954, all grades, 


1 - Average 
wholesale 


Istanbul 


price, 


Exchange 
average price to producers, 


— United Kingdom : |! - 


Kansas 


— Union of 
bagged, 
Aver- 
including deficiency 
including 


Deficiency Pay- 


City. 


Liverpool 


octobre 1955, prix cotés en shilling et pence par 100 ib. — ®A part’'r 
de janvier 1956 ne comprend pas Jes paiements dits de compensation. 
*Provisoire. 


lealie : Prix a la production pour blé tendre ; 1934-38, prix fixé par le 
gouvernement, a l'entrepét, Italie septentrionale; a partir de 1947, 
cours du marché libre 4 Padoue. — Japon: Prix moyen 4 la produc- 


tion, y compris la sacherie de paille ; 4 partir de 1947, prix fixé par le 
gouvernement. Pays-Bas : Prix moyen a la production. — Pakis- 
tan - Prix de gros du blé commun, 4 Lyallpur. — Espagne : Moyenne 
des prix de gros. — Suéde: Blé d’hiver de qualité moyenne, prix 
a la production, 1934-38, dans les villes cétiéres : 4 partir de 1947, 
prix fixé par le gouvernement. — Turquie: Blé tendre ; moyenne 
des cours sur le marché d'Istanbul. — Union Sud-Africaine : Blé de 
premiére qualité de la catégorie B, prix moyen a la production pour 
blé en sacs, f.o.r. ; a partir de 1938, prix fixé par le gouvernement. — 
Royaume-Uni : | - Prix moyen a la production : 1934-38, blé de mou- 
ture y compris les primes de compensation ; 1947-52, blé de mouture, 
prix fixé par le gouvernement, y compris une prime d'ensemencement 
jusqu'a fin 1949; 1953, blé de mouture, prix minimum garanti par le 
gouvernement ; depuis 1954, toutes qualités, y compris les versements 
au titre du «Home Grown Cereals Deficiency Payments Scheme», — 
il - Prix a terme le plus proche, bourse de Liverpool. — Etats-Unis : 
| - Prix moyén a la production. — Il - Blé dur d'hiver N® 2, prix de 
gros a Kansas City. 
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ae Tr ; p . i 
Table 21. - Rye: Prices in selected countries Tableau 21. - Seigle : Prix dans certains pays ; 
Argentinal Austria | Canada Denmark| Finland France Germany, | Spain | Sweden Turkey United States 
| Western 
Year Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
and 
month Pesos/ |Schillings/ | Dollars/ Kroner/ | eet | Francs/ Marks / | Pesetas/ Kronor/ Kurus/ ' " 
100 kg. 100 kg 56 Ib. 100 kg. 100 kg. 100 kg. 100 kg. 100 kg. kg. Dollars/56 Ib. 
| r 
1934-38. ... . %.65 | 125.36 | 0.62 | 14.7 4 | 172.16 | 91.06 17.80 | 39.48 16.61 4.3% 10.59 10.69 
} } 
0 RS 17.50 49.30 3.76 | 30.25 | 13.90 | 4 783 18.90 | 208.20 28.59 20.14 2.26 2.65 
1948 17.50 49.30 1.40 |. 37.25 | 13.78 | 2 160 24.00 207.52 29.65 21.63 1.46 | 1.58 
16 50 78.59 1.46 | 43.34 | 18.86 2 162 24.00 208.20 30 61 24.11 1.21 | 1.42 
1950 23.50 113.35 1.85 | 58% | 23.40 | 1 975 28.80 208.20 30.24 | 21.02 1.2 | 1.62 
Sibresvereves 28.00 | 189.79 | 1.94 51.82 | 28.62 2 883 40.80 226.54 40.64 | 19.90 1.53 1.79 
RR 42.00 | 244.80 1.58 | 53.82 28.80 | 2 821 40.40 251.88 50.31 | 20.49 1.72 1.91 
Se 42.00 245.80 0.99 | 38.45 30.57 | 2 675 39.80 286.87 47.12 22.53 1.30 1.23 
a 42.00 236.42 1.12 | 45.9% 21.41 | 2 142 37.70 278.24 39.66 26.29 1.22 1.32 
le 50.00 241.42 1.10 44.98 32.86 2 559 39.00 276.33 37.41 27.86 4.05 1.10 
Wetb«ceseevan *60.00 | ae | %277.83 7 30.30 _ ste 
| ee 50.00 239.50 | 1.10 47.19 33.74 2 600 41.10 279.00 37.49 30.96 | 0.95 1.16 
- ee 50.00 240.50 1.16 47.62 33.56 2 800 41.30 280.00 37.73 0.95 1.22 
Wh. 50.00 240.50 1.24 49.07 33.74 | 2 800 41.50 281 .00 37.87 31.00 0.98 1.22 
IV... 50.00 240.50 | 1.31 50.19 33.95 | 2 800 41.60 | 282.00 | 37.00 | 1.01 1.2% 
i 50.00 240.50 1.28 } 32.98 2 700 41.60 | 282.00 37.00 33.45 | 1.01 1.16 
Vi. 50.00 | 240.50 1.16 | 33.71 | 2 700 41.60 | 275.00 37.00 33.68 0.98 1.15 
_ eer 50.00 | 227.50 1.26 33.35 | 2 700 39.00 275.00 37.00 30.11 1.09 1.33 
vill 50.00 | 229.50 1.27 | 34.56 | 2 725 38.70 275.00 37.00 29.00 1.13 1.37 
ete 50.00 | 231.50 | 1.32 45.52 37.41 2 800 38.90 275.00 37.15 29.00 1.20 1.44 
Re 50.00 | 233.50 | 1.36 | 44.97 38.36 2 800 39.30 275.00 37.60 28.00 1.21 | 1.47 
XI. 50.00 235.50 1.35 | 46.62 38.46 | 2 800 39 80 277.00 38.05 27.50 1.24 1.47 
xt! 60.00 237.50 1.26 | 49.03 38.95 | 2 800 40.40 278.00 38.40 — | 1.20 | 1.46 
| | | | | | | | 
1957 | 60.00 | 239.50 | 1.29 46.55 | | 279.00 | 38.72 1.22 1.50 
| | | 
Price in U. S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U. kg. 
ze — . 
1934-38 12.5 %.7 2.24 3.3 | 1424.7 4.3 | 7:2 5.0 | 4.2 3.5 | 12.3 2.7 
| | | | 
1947. 5.2 14.7 | 6.3 | 10.2 } 8.0 | 7.2 =| 8.9 | 10.4 
1948. 5.2 5.3 | 7.8 | 10.1 18.1 | 72 | 8.2 | aa i oe 6.2 
1949. 4.4 5.3 | 6.5 | 8.8 | 6.4 | 60 | 6.3 | 8.6 | 4.8 5.6 
1950. 4.7 6.8 8.5 10.2 5.6 | 6.9 | 5.8 | re 5.2 | 6.4 
1951. 5.6 | 7.3 7.6 ve 1 12.4 8.2 9.7 | 7.9 ey I 6.0 | 7.0 
1952. 8.4 | 94 6.4 7.8 | 94.5 | 8.1 | 9.6 | 97 3 | 6.8 7.5 
1953 8.4 | 95 40 5.6 | > 7 7.6 | 9.5 | 9.1 8.0 | 6.4. | 4.8 
| Rae 7.7 9.1 45 6.7 | 13.7 | et 1 9.0 | 7.7 9.4 | 4.8 | 5.2 
SS 6s-08 2.8 | 9.3 4.4 | 6.5 14 3 Ss 9.3 7.2 10.0 %.4 | 4.3 
Wearsxsss 3.3 | | | 10.8 
| | | 
1956 |.. 28 | > 4.3 | 6.8 | 14.7 | 7.4 | 9.8 | 7.2 | 11.1 3.7 4.6 
W. 2.8 | 9.2 | 4.6 6.9 | oy 8.0 | 9.8 7.3 mat 3.7 4.8 
iW. . 2.8 | 2 4 49 | r.¢*4 14.7 8.0 | 99 | 7.3 11.1 | 3.9 4.3 
IV... 2.8 | 9.2 5.2 | 7.3 |} 14.8 | 8.0 | 9.9 | 7.2 4.0 4.9 
_ Be 2.8 | 2 | 4.9 | 14.8 | 7 I oF | 7.2 11.9 | 4.0 | 4.6 
RS 2.8 | 9.2 | 4.7 14.7 7.7 | 9.9 | "2 12.6 | 3.9 | 4.5 
vil 2.8 | 8.7 | 5.1 145 | 7 i 9.3 | | 7.2 10.8 4.3 | 5.2 
Vill. 2.8 | 3.8 | 51 | 16.3 | 7.8 | 9.2 | 7.2 10.4 | 44 | 5.4 
IX. 2.8 8.9 5.3 | 6.6 | 15.0 | 80 | 9.3 7.2 10.4 | 4.7 | 5.7 
+ 2.8 90 | 55] 65 16.3 | 8.0 | 9.4 | 73 10.0 | 4.8 | 5.8 
XI. 2.8 91] 56] 67 | 167 | 8.0 | 9.5 7.4 9.8 | 4.9 | 5.8 
Xi. 3.3 9.1 | $.2 4 7.4 | 16.9 | 8.0 | oe | 7.4 — | 4.7 | 5.7 
| | | | | | 
St 3 9.2 Ks i 6.7 ne} 4.8 | 5.9 
| | | 
'Crop year from this year forward Argentina, December-Novem- ‘A partir de cette année, campagne agricole Argentine, décembre 
ber ; Austria, Finland, Germany, and United States, July-June ; Canada, novembre ; Autriche, Finlande, Allemagne et Etats-Unis, juillet-juin ; 
Denmark and France, August-July; and Sweden, August-June - Canada, Danemark et France, aodt-juillet ; et Suéde, aodt-juin. — 21935. 
21935-38 ~ *Provisional 38. — *Prov 
Argentina : Bagged, on wagon, in port Buenos Aires ; 1934-38, good to Argentine : Seigle en sac, sur wagon au port de Buenos Aires; 1934-38, 
superior ; from 1947, 2, government fixed price. — Austria : Whole- bon a supérieur ; a partir de 1947, N® 2, prix fixé par le gouvernement. 
sale price, f.o.r. Vienna; from 1938, government fixed basic pr , in- - Autriche : Prix de gros, franco gare, a Vienne ; depuis 1938, prix 
cluding subsidies . Conede No. 2 ©. W. for domestic use and for je base fixé par le gouvernement, y compris les subventions. — Ca- 
export, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, average of quota- nada : C.O. N® 2, pour la consommation domestique et pour exporta- 
tions, Winnipeg Grain Exchange. — Denmark : 1934-38, average of quo- tion, en entrepét a Fort William-Port Arthur, moyenne des cours du mar- 
tations, Copenhagen Exchange ; 1947 through July 1949, and September ché’ de Winnipeg. — Danemark : 1934-38, moyenne des cours de la 
1951 through July 1953, fixed price to producers including delivery Bourse de Copenhague ; 1947 4a fin juillet 1949 et septembre 1951 4 fin 
premium ; August 1949 through July 1951 and from September 1953, juillet 1953, prix fixé ala production, prime de livraison comprise ; aodt 
average of quotations, Copenhagen Exchange. — Finland : Average price 1949 a fin juillet 1951, et 4 partir de septembre 1953, moyenne des cours 
to producers. — France : Domestic, price to producers, excluding de la Bourse de Copenhague. — Finlande : Prix moyen 4 la production. 
taxes ; 1934-38, free price, Paris ; 1947-50, government fixed price; — France : Récolte métropolitaine, prix a !a production, taxes non 
from 1951, average of quotations, Paris Commercial Exchange. — Ger- comprises ; 1934-38, marché libre de Paris ; 1947-50, cote officielle ; 
many, Western : Standard price to producers. — Spain : Average whole- a partir de 1951, moyenne des cours de la Bourse de commerce de 
sale price. — Sweden: Average price to producers ; 1934-38, coastal Paris. — Allemagne occidentale : Prix standard Aa la production. — 
towns ; from 1947, government fixed price. — Turkey : Average of Espagne : Prix de gros moyen. — Suéde: Prix moyen a !a production ; 
quotations, Istanbul Exchange ~ United States : | - Average price re- 1934-38, sur les marchés cétiers ; 4 partir de 1947, prix fixé par le 
ceived by farmers. If - No. 2, wholesale price, Minneapolis. gouvernement. — Turquie : Moyenne des cours a la Bourse d’Istanbul. 
— Etats-Unis : | - Prix moyen 4a la production. — Il - N® 2, prix de 
gros 4 Minneapolis 
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Tableau 22. - Riz: Prix dans certains pays 
































rice, excluding shipping charges and early delivery 


nuses, but including production 


bonuses. — Thailand : No 
wholesale price, delivered alongside mills, Bangkok 
Average price received by farmer - Viet-Nam 
price, Saigon 


and quota bo- 


- United States 





tion, sacs de paille compris 
it, non compris les frais 


et de contingent 


Na Suan, 





wholesale 
- Etats-Unis : Prix 
N® 1, prix de gros 


Bangkok 
Paddy 


moyen 
a Saigon 


~ Thailande : Na Suan N° 1, 
a fa 


production. 


Paddy 
| | | United 
Year and month Burma | Ceylon | Egypt | Italy | Japan Thailand | seats Viet-Nam 
Année et mois Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
Kyats/ | Rupees Piastres/ Lire/ Yen/ Baht/ Dollars/ Piastres 
4 600 Ib. 46 Ib. | 945 Ib, 100 kg. | 100 kg. 1 000 kg. 100 Ib. 100 kg. 
| ' ! j ! 
MONIES > ighissdans a 59% ™% | 19.46 | 40.69 | 1.62 3.7% 
eos Cee ee 301 | 6.00 1 700 | 6 567 | 4 206.67 | 792 84 5.98 91.50 
err re 300 | *8.00 1 700 6 215 2 492.33 | 795.89 4 87 139.00 
a Soe 2 Chee beeen 298 | 48.00 1 700 5 354 2 971 33 752.27 4.10 168.25 
GRC R io ec:e ot dom occmey 300 | *8.00 1 650 5 642 | 4 233 00 744.68 5.09 142.08 
Fibs cc creoeseccese 300 | 59.00 1 515 6 231 4970.00 | 786.90 4 82 154.00 
SUE. cy siseien 9 300 «=| ~ =*12.00 1 500 6 543 5 757.00 | 871 .86 5.86 5.58 
WES bhs ce ctbeeceveure 300 | 12.00 | 1 164 | 6 306 7116.00 | 798.97 5.19 266 .CO 
GOT Bin vc cecbiccaces 300 12.00 1 604 6 246 6 663.00 705 .42 4.57 146.70 
SE Pda ov swick sesaeee 300 12.00 | 1 700 5 829 6 841.00 816.80 4.69 222.37 
A 300 12.00 1 700 6 713.00 , oe wa 
1956 |. 300 12.00 1 700 | 5 762 | 6841.00 | 891.43 4.48 304.40 
Divch nica dade cd ehic 300 12.00 | 1 700 | 5 850 | 6 841.00 825.74 4.43 317.65 
Se ea 300 | 12.00 1 700 5 850 | 6 841.00 873.90 4.46 347.00 
— SSO or 300 12.00 1 700 5 850 | 6 841.00 | 884 60 4.44 338.00 
a oe 300 | 12.00 | 1 700 5 862 } 6 841.00 | 956.28 4.45 331.00 
SR are” Pa 300 | 12.00 1 700 5 925 6 841.00 967 .06 | 4.45 326.00 
vil 300 12.00 1 700 5 987 6841.00 | 1 034.36 | 4.39 332.00 
ENE eee 300 12.00 1 700 6 000 | 6861.00 | 104785 | 4.29 326.00 
EE een 300 | 12.00 } 1 700 5 960 } 6 841.00 | 1 243.02 4.56 302.50 
. arr ee 300 | 12.00 | 1 700 5 800 | 6 841.00 988.51 | 4.71 239.50 
Sth sdedate eens 300 | 12.00 } 1 700 5 800 | 6 713.00 872.08 } 4.55 Serr 
DP eccanaeseicdes 300 12.00 } 1 700 5 800 6 713.00 : | 4.57 | 
ORO Wasvee te casanens 12.00 | | | 4.57 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg. 
ne ee nee 1.6 13.2 ‘8 | 5 oa 1.8 13.6 1.7 
NG ods, a Swe h06 60 heme 4.4 58.7 7.4 8.0 13.2 
ASS ee 4.3 11.6 7.4 10.8 8.0 10.7 11.0 
AES fo | 3.9 *11.6 68 11.3 *8 3 7.1 9.0 11.8 
ee ee 3.0 ‘8.1 5.0 9.0 11.8 | 6.0 11.2 6.9 
Sb asdiwseveboreenes 3.0 59.1 4.6 | 10.0 13.8 6.3 10.6 75 
WN 0 o-oo 3.0 42.1 4.6 10.5 16.0 7.0 12.9 11.9 
DUES ¥:66.47:0.:00 Res CMD < 3.0 12.1 3.5 } 10.1 | 19.8 6.4 11.4 9.5 
RS OS Peery ir 3.0 12.1 4.9 10.0 18.5 | 5.7 10.1 4.2 
a SCR Frere 3.0 12.1 | 5.2 9.3 19.0 | 4.5 10.3 6.4 
EE 6:04.40 F45h 4.2 comes 3.0 12.1 | $.2 4 18.6 ws po p 
. es Oe oe 3.0 12.1 5.2 92 19.0 | 4.3 9.9 8.7 
“SWOT 3.0 12.1 5.2 9.4 19.0 4.0 9.8 9.1 
Woe vivaccrceses 3.0 | 12.1 5.2 9.4 19.0 ‘a. | 9.8 9.9 
iceakwnndaceds's 3.0 12.1 5.2 9.4 19.0 } 43 9.8 } 9.7 
Miskacbokd envttes 3.0 | 12.1 5.2 9.4 19.0 | 4.6 | 9.8 | 9.5 
Wiis a-taiacsoce 3.0 12.1 5.2 9.5 19.0 4.7 | 9.8 9.3 
See ae Sr 3.0 12.1 5.2 | 9.6 19.0 5.0 | 9.7 | 9.5 
OT OTe 3.0 | 12.1 | §.2 } 9.6 19.0 | 5.1 9.5 } 9.4 
ie Ws Uhodbedcmeaus 3.0 } 12.1 | 5.2 | 9.5 19.0 | 6.0 | 10.0 | 8.6 
DEP hea ely cercies 3.0 | 12.1 5.2 | 9.3 19.0 4.8 10.4 6.8 
Re Re 3.0 } 12.1 5.2 9.3 18.6 4.3 | 19.0 “i 
Say 3.0 12.1 5.2 9.3 18.6 | | 10.1 
Uk eee ot Pee Pee ren 12.1 | 10.1 | 
11935-38 - *Crop yeer from this year forwa Italy, September 11 935-38 - *Campagne agricole a partir de cette année: !talie, 
August ; Japan, November-October ; United States, August-July 31947 eptembre-aodt ; Japon, novembre-octobre ; Etats-Unis, aodt-juillet. — 
through February 1948 - March 1948 through July 1951 - August 3De 1947 a fin février 1948. — ‘Mars 1948 a fin juillet 1951. — ®Aodt 
1951 through 18 September 1952. — *From 19 September 1952 ; price 1951 au 18 septembre 1952 — A partir du 19 septembre 1952 ; prix 
uaranteed for five years. — *Provisiona garanti pour cing ans. — *’Chiffre provisoire 
PADDY PADDY 
Burma: Wholesale price, Rangoon ; from February 1949, government Birmanie : Prix gros, Rangoun; 4a partir de février 1949, prix du 
price to producers - Ceylon : Minimum guaranteed price to producers gouvernement 4 la production. — Ceylan : Prix minimum garanti a 
- Egypt : Yabani ; 1935-38, average wholesale, price, principal mar- la production. — Egypte : Yabani ; 1935-38, prix de gros moyen, mar- 
ket from 1947, government fixed price to producer Italy : Com- c principaux ; a partir de 1947, prix a la production fixé par le gou- 
mon, Originario » type, price to producers ; 1934-38, fixed by gov rnement. — Italie : Qualité courante, type Originario », prix a 
ernment; from 1947, free price, Pavia. — Japan Brown rice, price la production’; 1934-38, fixé par le gouvernement; a partir de 1947, 
to producers, including straw bags; from 1947, government fixed cours du marché libre a Pavie. — Japon : Riz brun; prix a la produc- 


a partir de 1947, prix fixé par le gou- 
de transport ni les primes de promp- 
atteint, mais y compris les primes 4 
en gros, livré aux rizeries 


la 


2 


a 


— Viet-Nam : 
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Table 22. - Rice: Prices in selected countries (concluded) Tableau 22. - Riz: Prix dans certains pays (fin) 
Milled rice - Riz usiné 
India | | | ; 
Year and month Brazil | Egypt meneame indonesia Malaya | Pakistan |Philippines| Thailand | y rose Viet-Nam 
_ _ | ’ | eal ere, ve he 5 | | i= 
Année et mois Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
Cruzeiros! | Piastres/ | Rupees/ Rupiah/ M. dollars/ | Rupees/ Pesos/ Baht/ | Dollars/ | Piastres/ 
60 kg. | 200kg. | 82.28 Ib. | 100kg. | 135 Ib. 82.28 Ib. | 56 kg. 60 kg. | 109 Ib. 100 kg. 
) 
| | | | 
Tec ccsreccedees 164.03 "204 13.00 | 33.70 | 6.42 | 3.88 - 5.43 | 3.82 | 53.66 6.18 
} | | | | 
Se abi dddentninnes 158.52 617 10.00 | 15.00 | 56.04 | 33.08 | 27.69 | 84.48 13.20 190.00 
Dt sshbicseune cones 209.81 617 11.00 | 16.50 | 92.25 | 35.92 29.39 | 27.42 83.58 9.25 210.00 
Seti liccvktsvanend 277.51 617 | 11.12 | 16.50 | 101.10 | 32.42 | 34.30 26.99 76.64 | 7.85 | 262.67 
ENP 204.86 616 11.25 16.13 | 110.03 | 30.48 19.38 | 21.09 76.69 | 9.90 218.00 
Cishbinss  sdencndeen 206.02 585 | 11.38 | 16.13 } 244.13 | 30.42 | 23.25 25.49 69.89 | 9.85 | 231.10 
DU chicacckaveevesns 304.56 | 587 11.00 16.75 288.24 33.17 25.75 24.18 74.29 11.30 363.17 
Cl ide tdvdnecedes 504.55 | 587 | 11.50 | 16.75 249.90 34.00 22.40 | 18.72 70 82 9.10 | 401. 
. Jaan 580.20 587 12.00 | 16.51 | 266.57 | 14.14 17.50 66.67 | 9.50 334.50 
MEE budwie tadioosmeas 514.18 587 12.00 | 16.88 284.39 28.39 | 15.83 | 7919.05 | 72.50 | 8.85 455.23 
Sen tends 60edeesannan é2 587 sve =! “a ae nan - | 
See EP F - 510.00 587 ... | 15.75 | 376.00 — | 19.12 | 19.97 7808 | 9.10 | 511.00 
ee .éteddusamens 524.31 587 | 14.00 | 16.75 | 370.00 —| wae] 19.71 77.1 | 8.90 | 487.00 
_ PRP rere 545.00 587 | 15.00 17.62 394.00 — | %.69 | 20.26 83.96 | 8.80 502.00 
ee ia ot eld oahu ae 545.00 | 587 | 17.00 19.25 296.00 25.50 26.44 19.55 | 86.26 | 8.70 491.00 
, ee er 631.66 | 587 | 13.88 | 18.75 286.00 25.50 22.38 | ie 92.28 8.75 465 .00 
ipvanteeseummes 655.00 | 587 17.75 | 19.75 313.00 25.50 | 20.00 | 93.24 | 8.40 473.00 
WES <deisecacedalns 655.00 587 18.00 | 19.50 313.00 25.50 20.00 | 99.16 | 8.45 491.00 
SR éascdeses 655.00 | 587 | 17.00 | 19.50 317.00 25.50 | 20.00 98.65 | 8.35 482 00 
ee enaad 657.50 587 | 14.50 17.75 339.00 25.38 20.00 | 1.72 | 8.45 471.50 
SN ae  & 587 | 16.75 | 21.50 | 383.00 ree | 20.00 | | 88.38 8.55 401.00 
Dideecdesecatuns 587 17.00 | 19.25 | 374.30 20.00 | 85.43 | 8.50 
Discs ctnacneun 587 15.00 | 17.75 we | | 20.00 | ads 8.50 
| eee 16.50 | 19.75 | coe | } 20.00 8.60 
| | 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg. 
| | 
| | | 
PR ecduntapenaed 6.1 $.2 | 2.9 2.6 | 3.$ | 3.7 _ 4.9 2.9 | et | 2.8 
| | 
WG Zicrdsandzcencate 14.1 12.8 8.0 12.2 | — | 43.7 — %.7 14.2 29.1 | — 
SL desoden cvanseekde 18.7 12.8 8.8 13.4 | 34.8 28.0 23.7 | 4.4 14.0 20.4 16.6 
CE Pses ce qrcesvecses 25.0 10.8 8.2 | 412.2 | 32.1 21.8 27.7 2%4.1 | 121 17.3 15.4 
|. , Sevrerrrereeee re 18.5 8.8 6.3 | *9.1 29.0 | 16.5 | 15.6 18.6 | 10.2 21.8 10.6 
PPS 18.6 8.4 6.4 | 9.4 | 63.5 16.5 | 18.8 22.8 93 21.7 11.2 
WS 6 sbedscenrvnenses 27.4 8.4 6.2 | "9.4 30.0 18.0 | 20.9 21.6 9.9 24.9 17.7 
a ee 8.4 6.5 "9.4 21.9 18.4 | 18.1 16.7 9.4 20.1 14.4 
ES 6 ascccecntedudnc 8.4 | 68 im 21.5 | — | 11.4 15.6 | 8.9 20.9 9.6 
i daskeeavaiee vaaes 84 | > 9.5 %.9 | 15.4 | 10.8 117.0 6.6 19.5 | 13.0 
MRED fitiseacekns 8.4 el 4 | a, erin 
| | 
1956 |. - 8.4 eee 8.9 33.0 | 10.8 | 17.8 6.3 20.1 | 14.6 
iced icccheves< 8.4 7.9 94 | 32.4 me | 13.4 | 17.6 6.3 | 19.6 | 13.9 
Mh aeteadaas 84 | 84 9.9 346 | 13.9 18.1 6.8 19.4 14.3 
Vv... 8.4 | 9.6 10.8 26.0 | 13.8 | 14.9 | 17.5 6.9 19.2 14.0 
Dicctesbasvone ne 8.4 | 7.8 10.6 25.1 | 13.8 12.6 | was 7.4 | 19.3 | 13.3 
err 8.4 10.0 11.1 27.5 | 13.8 we I ae | 185 | 13.5 
Wxeanceess 8.4 10.1 11.0 | 27.5 | 138 1.3 | 8.0 | 18.6 14.0 
tle tenes vou ces 8.4 9.6 11.0 27.8 138 1.3 | 8.0 | 18.4 13.8 
Ix. . 8.4 8.2 | 10.0 29.7 3.7 11.3 7.4 | 18.6 13.5 
Di éscecereeeneeas 8.4 9.4 | 12.1 33.6 | 11.3 | yaa 18.8 11.5 
Mc vasolscon eas 8.4 9.6 | 10.8 32.8 11.3 18.7 
cigs tie ea nets 8.4 | 8.4 | 10.0 | aul — 11.3 18.7 
Ge Pisendevases ‘ | 9.3 11.1 | etal ne 11.3 19.0 
| | | | 
11938. — *1935-38 - 34938/39 crop year, April-March. — 1937 1938. — 1935-38. — "Campagne agricole 1938/39, avril-mars _ 
5Crop year, August-Ju — *From 23 December 1946 through 22 1937. — *Campagne agricole, aodt-juillet. — *Du 23 décembre 1946 
February 1948 7From 23 February 1948 through 8 January 1950. — au 22 février 1948 inclus. — *7Du 23 février 1948 au 8 janvier 1950 inclus 
*9 January 1950 through December 1951 *From January 1952 through — *Du 9 janvier 1950 a fin décembre 1951 ~ *De janvier 1952 a fin 
July 1954 '®@Provisional juillet 1954, — !'®Provisoire. 
MILLED RICE RIZ USINE 
Brazil Long grain, wholesale price 1938, good quality, clean, Siio Brésil : Longs grains, prix de gros ; 1938, riz propre, de bonne qualité, 
Paulo ; from 1947, first quality, bagged, Pérto Alegre. — Egypt : Ro- Sao Paulo ; 4 partir de 1947, premiére qualité, en sacs. Porto Alegre. — 
setta, Japanese, hulled and bleached ; wholesale price, Cairo and Alex- Egypte : Rosetta, japonais, décortiqué et blanchi ; prix de gros, Le Cai- 
andria ; from 1947, government fixed price. — India: | - Coarse rice, re et Alexandrie ; a partir d'aodt 1941, prix fixé par le gouvernement. 
wholesale price, Sambalpur (Orissa). - Il - Wholesale price, Calcutta; — Inde : | - Riz décortiqué au pilon, prix de gros 4 Sambalpur (Orissa) 
1938/39, Grade B, home-grown ; 1947 through July 1954, government i) - Prix de gros, Calcutta ; 1938/39, qualité B domestique ; de 1947 
fixed price for rationed quantities ; from August 1954, Kalma variety, a fin juillet 1954, prix fixé par le gouvernement pour les quantités 
free price, Calcutta. — Indonesia: Wholesale price ; 1937, Krawang, rationnées ; depuis aodt 1954, qualité Kalma, prix du marché libre, 
average of prices at Djakarta, Semarang, and Surabaya ; from 1948, a Calcutta. — Indonésie: Prix de gros: 1937, Krawang, moyenne 
factory rice, B.A., Djakarta, — Malaya: Domestic, wholesale price ; des prix 4 Djakarta, Samarang et Sourabaya ; 4 partir de 1948, riz de 
1934-38, Thailand No. 2, Singapore; from 1947, Rangoon No. 1, rizerie, B.A., Djakarta. — Malaisie : Prix de gros domestique ; 1934-38, 
Penang. — Pakistan : Medium variety, wholesale price, Dacca. — Philip- riz Thailande N® 2, a Singapour ; 4 partir de 1947, riz Rangoun N® 1, a 
pines : Domestic wholesale price, Manila. — Thailand : 25% broken, Penang. — Pakistan: Variété moyenne, prix de gros, Dacca. — Phi- 
wholesale price, ex mill, Bangkok, excluding tax, gunnies, and export lippines : Riz indigéne, prix de gros a Manille. — Thailande : Riz a 
juty ; from 1950, 15% broken. — United States Wholesale price, 25% de brisures, prix de gros, a la rizerie, Bangkok, non compris la 
New Orlean 1934-38 and 1947, Blue Rose, extra fancy ; 1948 and sacherie, les impéts et les droits d’exportation ; 4 partir de 1950, 15% 
1949, ith, extra fancy; from 1950, Zenith No. 2. — Viet-Nam : de brisures. — Etats-Unis : Prix de gros, Nouvelle-Orléans ; 1934-38 et 
N 1 wh 5% brok wholesale price, Saigon 1947, qualité fantaisie supérieure « Blue Rose»; 1948 et 1949, qualité 
fantaisie, supérieure « Zenith » ; depuis 1950, « Zenith » N® 2. — Viet- 


N° 1, blanc, 25% de brisures, prix de gros, Saigon. 


Nam : 
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Table 23. - Index numbers of agricultural (A) Tableau 23. - Nombres-indices des prix des produits agri- 
and of general (G) wholesale prices' coles (A) et des prix de gros généraux (G)' 
1953 = 100 
Year and Austria | Belgium | Brazil Canada Chile | Costa Rica* | Ecuador 
month wie oy - sie TIM “Syl ee ” y aT 1 ae ote - a a SR eae ee TN ‘ae = 
eo Aa | @ | A ar te ae ee ee G A G* te ie a | -¢ 
Année et mois | | | | | 
‘ili r | : - . ee — 
DOR iat coretse 44 42 | 106 | 94 47 | 53 | 105 | 88 35 | 37 1 | 101 | 
BU idericses 7% | 71 | % 93 | 64 66 | 107 | 96 45 50 97 113 
 eepReeeees 90 95 105 113 a ee | 121 109 58 66 106 116 es Sai 
Tapani a0 35 110 106 | 103 107 88 87 113 102 79 | 81 102 105 97 97 
eee 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
A 104 | 105 | 98 99 129 130 | 9% | 98 165 | 157 104 104 102 99 
BM sah dtenesia 106 | 108 | 94 | 101 145 147 | 94 9 | w2we| w 112 107 110 108 
OR a 3 107 | Be 2 eee aed | Ape Seas Pr ée ys eR pik 
ES ccadses 101 | = 106 | 95 103 | 150 | 154 | 3 | 101 | 388 384 | 43 109 
103 | 108 99 106 | 157 | 159 s8 | 101 | 362 386 114 108 
Wi ats sss 106 | 109 97 | 103 | 156 | 161 89 101 | 355 384 112 109 
|) See 102 | 108 | 98 | 103 157 | 164 90 102 359 413 112 109 
ORE 105 | 109 | 97 | 103 163 | 170 94 102 374 423 114 109 
Oe 107 | 110 | 96 103 169 176 98 103 | 380 448 108 107 
i eee 109 | «111 | 96 103 172 180 102 | 103 | 491 475 105 106 
ae 110 | 192 | 96 103 | 176 183 | 97 | 103 424 | = 485 104 107 
___ Rae 109 | 111 97 103 |- 175 | 186 | 95 | 103 Ose & ae 103 107 
aS 110 | 112 | 97 | 104 179 198 | 94 103 | 104 108 
XI 110 112 | 99 106 oe eas 9% 103 | 108 109 
ee 112 113 9 | 106 = ba ee i 108 
| | | | } | 
Ls Ba 111 | ATT - ed ie es | ~4 ae | 
| | { | | | 
° | Germany, | | | ‘ 
Finland France Western Iran* Ireland, Rep. ei Italy Japan® Mexico! 
AM | G* | A G Ai | Gc" A G A | G | A G | A G A | G 
| | | | | | | | 
EA 81 | 63 | 80 65 < 1490 82 89 | 78 | 78 | 93 104 | 33 36 67 66 
SS 5 care ecsee 80 | 73 | 82 78 89 85 | 66 70 | 82 | 82 95 93 | 67 70 73 79 
LEER 93 | 105 | % 100 103 | 100 | 71 79 1 95 101 106 | 84 97 97 98 
BR ga 5ckt ose 101 104 | 105 105 101 | 103 | 79 83 94 | 100 100 100 | 93 | 100} 104) 19 
RAE 100; 100] 100 100} 100} 100} 100 100 100 | +5100 100| 100} 100} 100| 100| 100 
| REGIE SE 100 | 100 | 99 98} 104 | 98| 120 118 99 | 98 99} 101] 112 99| 105/| 109 
BRS cxbct's 9s 102 | 99 | 98 98 110} 101} 109 115 103 | 101 100 101 | = 112 98} 122 | 124 
Ro wacnnee oe 111 | “dl 103 Af 116 = ae ie pti epee ee ae 109 nes 
Oy ie eeee 103 100| 100 100 111 102| 120 121 103 101 102 103 108 98 | 131 130 
es cise 112 101 | 108 103 117 102 120 121 100 101 105 103 108 99| 130] 131 
Ee 114 102| 102 101} 122 102 120 121 | 98 101 106 103 109 a 
"ey Oe 113 102 | 105 102} 122 102 120 123 | 100 102 106 103 110} 100) 135 | 132 
See 113 104 | 107 103} 120) 102) 119 124 | 95 102 107 103 109 | 101 133) 131 
ee 111 104} 102 102; 119] 102] 119 124 | 94 102 105 102 109 | 101 131 130 
ROS 111 104 | 100 me) wh Wr... 122 93 102 102 102 108 | 101| 128] 129 
es 107 103 | 105 103) 115 | 102) 116 121 | 92| 101 102 101 109 | 102| 130] 129 
RES 109 103 | 102 102} 112] 102| 116 121 92| 101 102| 101 109 | 104| 131] 129 
Bsc ees 111 104 101 102; 112} 103| 118 124 | 94 104 | 102 108 | 104| 127| 128 
ae 115 107 | 103 103} 113 | 104) 119 124 % 103 103 108 | 105/ 127] 129 
Sey 116 107 104 106} 113 | 105] 122 126 | a | 969] 106) 127) 139 
i, ee ont Wit 6h MER 3 d-—..4 

















For notes, see end of table Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau, 
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Table 23. - Index numbers of agricultural (A) 
and of general (G) wholesale prices! (concluded) 
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Tableau 23. - Nombres-indices des prix des produits agri. 
coles (A) et des prix de gros généraux (G)! (fin) 


1953=100 
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100 
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115 
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113 
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110 
110 
111 
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1 
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Statistical Office o 
The index 
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comparability. 


Table prepared from data supplied by the 
the United Nations and national statistical 
numbers were recalculated, wherever possible, 
1952 = 100, for the purpose of international 


NOTE 
offices 


of 


'Figures relate to prices of farm products, of anima! and vegetable 
yrigin, excluding forestry products and fodder, unless otherwise speci- 
d - %an José. — *Weighted by the value of home consumption 
of food, farm products, and industrial raw materials. — ‘including non- 
cultivated forest products, except timber. SSource: Fundacio 
Vargas. — * Weighted by the value of home-consumed goods. — 
7index of foodstuffs. *Teheran. *Tokyo. 1°Mexico City. 
Mincludes fodder. — '#*Base July 1953-!une 1954 = 100. Annual 
ures for 12-month period beginning 1 July of year stated 
of industrial products. — '*jJuly-December 
roduced goods only. Base : January 1952 = 100. 
18December. — '*June-December. 


s 


fie 
‘ 
Getulio 


fig- 
ices = 
ome f 


17Caracas. - 


1953 
cién 


pr 
t 


Tableau établi d'aprés les données fournies par le Bureau dé 
Statistique des Nations Unies et les services de statistique nae 
tionaux. Toutes les fois que cela a été possible, les nombres 
indices ont été ramenés a la période de base 1953 = 100, afing 


‘en assurer la comparabilité sur le plan international. 


NOTE : 


d 
‘Les chiffres se rapportent aux prix des produits agricoles d'origingm 
nimale et végétale a l'exclusion des produits forestiers et du fourrageg 
auf indication contraire. *San José. *Pondéré selon la valeurs 
jes aliments, des produits agricoles et des matiéres rremiéres industriel 
les consommés dans le pays. — *Y compris les produits forestiers nom 
cultivés, a l'exception des sciages. — *Source : Fundac&o Getulio Vare 
— *Pondéré selon la valeur des produits consommeés dans le pays. 
7Nombres-indices des produits alimentaires. *Téhéran.  — 
*Tokyo. — #*Mexico. — 1!Y compris le fourrage. — '*Base : juillet 19535 
juin 1954 = 100. Chiffres annuels se rapportant a la période de 12 mow 
commengant le 1eF juillet de l'année indiquée. — !*Prix ala production# 
des produits industriels. — '*Juillet-décembre. — 15A partir de 1953/5 
nationaux seulement. Base: janvier 1952 = 100. 1* Asun- 
17 Caracas. 4*Décembre. 1*Juin-décembre. : 
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Tractors in use in agriculture. . 
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agricultural production 
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Roots and tubers | Copra and coconut oil 


Cassava Groundnuts and oil 
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Sweet potatoes 
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Sugar 
Vobacee.. : Pulses Oilseeds and fats and oils 
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Onions 12 | | Gry Same Fats and oils 
, i} Oilseeds 

TRADE 

Tobacco 1 Roots and tubers 

Beverages beverage 

crops Roots and tubers Seterces 


Potatoes 
Rubber... 


PRICES Tobacco.. 








Series of international significance 
Index numbers 





crops Prices of fats and oils and oilseeds 
} Prices received and prices paid by 
I Cacao, coffee, tea 1 | farmers 
Grapefruit | | Retail food prices and cost of liv- 
Lemons and limes 9 | 3 | | ing 
Oranges and tangerines 6,9 3 | Feedstuffs, miscellaneous 8 2 || Maritime freight rate 
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| Beverages and beverage Agricultural wholesale prices 
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